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ABSTRACT 

A three*year pilot study was conducted to determine 
the noneconomic benefits of the Job Corps on the impact areas of 
jobs, society, and health. Representing seven Job Corps centers, a 
sample of 489 youth between the ages of 16 ^/nd 22 participated, of 
whom 85 percent were black and 87 percent were urban. In order to 
draw comparisons, the participants were chosen from tl^ree different 
groups: persisters or those who remained in the Job Corps at least 
three months; those who dropped out of the program earlier; and those 
who did not enroll* Of the twenty-one outcomes which were measured 
covering the three impact areas, persisters were found \to have 
improved in eight areas (job seeking skills, job satisfaction, 
attitude toward authority, self-esteem, crime reduction, nutrition 
behavior, family; relations, and leisure time) , while dropouts only 
improved in two and nonenrollees in five. Particularly impressive was 
the Job Corps' impact on (1) crime reduction, which showed that the 
Corps can function effectively as a rehabilitation agent (delinquent 
females were found to have benefitted the most with only a four 
percent rate of recidivism among persisters, or compared to a much 
higher rate for nonenrolled and dropout females) ; and (2) health, 
which resulted from the Corps' providing free medical care to 
participants, including physical examinations, doctor visxts, dental 
care, and family life and nutrition education, (Numerous tables 
throughout display various analyses of the data collected for this 
study.) (ELG) 
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FOREWORD 



There has been an unfortunate tendency to evaluate many 
employment and training programs in terms of narrow 
economic, cost-benefit analyses alone. The public, 
therefore, is often not sufficiently aware of the social 
and rehabilitative effects of those programs. 

The Job Corps is a good example of a program that should 
not be viewed so narrowly--a program in which the non- 
economic impacts are at least as important and possibly 
more so, than economic benefits such as higher earnings. 

In Fiscal Year 1977, the Job Corps enrolled 41,209 young 
persons, many of whom were severely disadvantaged because 
of lack of education and training, poor work habits, ill 
health,' and erratic labor market experience. Of these, 
6 8.7 percr^nt were male and 31.3 percent were female. 
Total minority enrollment was approximately 70 percent. 
The 3^rerage age was 18 -nd the average reading level, at 
entr: , was 5th grade. For these people, the Job Corps 
provides much more than vocational training for jobs. 
It provides a full-service program of health, educational 
counseling, and recreational services in a residential 
.setting, 24 hours a day, 7 days a week. It is a 
therapeutic milieu for these disadvantaged young m6n and 
women. 

The social development objectives, the rehabJilitative 
goals, and the remediation required may be expecte?d to 
have economic benefits over time, but progress in these 
objectives deserves to be measured in its own right as 
a beneficial impact both to the individuals served and 
to society . 

This monograph presents a report of a 3~year pilot 
study of the noneconomic impacts of the Job Corps « It 
is based on a sample of 489 Job Corps applicants in 6 
metropolitan areas. Respondents in this study were 
ulack and 87 percent urban. 

It should be kept in mind that this study is not an 
evaluation of the Job Corps as a whole. The sample was 
not random and the numbers are too small for generaliza- 
tion. The findings, therefore, are suggestive, not 
defini-^ive. However, because of the great interest at 



the present time in the impacts of youth employment 
prograjus, it is important to identify and present findings 
which suggest the kind of noneconomic impacts which are 
measureable and which are worthy of further research. 

A battery of tests was devised to measure 21 different 
noneconomic outcomes , distributed over three areas : 
(1) Job-related Impacts, (2) Social-Attitudinal Impacts, 
and (3) Health-related Impacts. For those who remained 
in the Job Corps at least 3 months — and the brevity of 
the time factor should be stressed--there was improvement 
on 8 measures. These were: Jobseeking Skills, Job 
Satisfaction, Attitude Toward Authority, Self -Esteem, 
Criminal Justice System Involvement, Nutrition Behavior, 
Family Relations, and Leisure Time. This improvement 
was, overall, better than Lj.^t achieved by either 
dropouts or nonenrollees . 

The Job Corps also offers preventive health services , 
such as health education and physical examinations, and 
medical treatment for both major and minor disorders. 
Enrollees are entitled to receive complete medical and 
dental care,, including eye examinations and prescription 
eyeglasses, obstetrics and gynecology, psychiatry, and 
restorative dentistry, on an as-needed basis. The simple 
fact that 41. 900 disadvantaged young people a year (soon, 
almost 100,000 due to planned doubling of the enrollment) 
are provided with comprehensive health services by the 
Job Corps is evidence of a major noneconomic benefit 
offered by the program to its participants. The larger 
society benefits as well, both from the number of 
diseases and conditions treated, and from the fact that 
good health greatly increases employability . 

In the present study, enrollees were provided ten times 
as many medical visits as they would have received out- 
side of the Job Corps. They averaged one visit every 21 
days. The national average for low income civilian blacks 
in this age group is one visit every 215 days. These 
young people probably received better medical care than 
they had in their entire lives, and such intervention 
during adolescence will surely have positive effects in 
their later lives . The study revealed that physical^ 
examinations at entry identified previously untreated 
conditions among 14 percent of the enrollees . Vision 
difficulties, gonorrhea, and anemia were the most 
prevalent conditions found and treated. Identification 
of such disorders has positive impacts on current public 
health and on future employability. Furthermore, 
prevention and early detection is far more cost-effective 
than later treatment. 



Job Corps enrollees had less criminal justice system 
involvement than a comparison group during the same 10- 
month period of time. For Job Corps enrollees^ part of 
this time included their Job Corps tenure. Women, in 
particular, seemed to benefit from their Job Corps 
training; of those who stayed more than 3 months, a large 
proportion (32 percent) had previous criminal records. 
However, only 4 percent of these women had contact with 
the criminal justice system after Job Corps — a far 
greater reduction than was found for the comparison 
group of non-Job Corps women. 
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Director 
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Tho purpoiio of thL^; Gtudy '.nm-.^ to devob^p a battory of to^tn to mea- 
suv^i -he aon-ooonomic bonofiti; of tho Job C:>ri5S <ind to apply these t'l-sts to 
a limited (a:;d not necessarily reprosontative ) sample of 489 younq men and 
women in two Job Corps groups and a comparison group. Respondents in the 
study wore between the ages of 16 and 22, 85 percent black, and 87 percent 
urban. 

Summary 

In many ways and for many youth, Job Corps is having a substantial 
impact. Benefits in the areas of health and crime reduction ,- in particular, 
were revealed by the study. In all areas of study, benefits accrued more 
strongly to those who remained in the program at least three months . T!\e3e 
findings imply that the disadvantaged Job Corps enrollees are receiving not 
only vocational training, but also health and social services which benefit 
the larger society as well as the youth themselves. Crime reduction is an 
obvious example. The treatment of contagious diseases that might not have 
been identified without the Job Corps physical examination is another exam- 
ple of the personal and societal benefits of Job Corps, The fact that 
enrollees are learning about good nutrition will not only benefit their 
health but the health of their families in later life. 

Results of the Study 

In this study Job Corps had a positive impact on a number of non- 
economic outcomes. Twenty-^one different outcomes were measured. Those 
who remained in Job Corps at least three months improved on eight differ- 
ent outcomes, compared to two for thos^ who dropped out and five for those 
who did not enroll . Three months or more in Job Corps led to improvement 
in the following areas; 

• Job Seeking Skills 

• Job Satisfaction 

• Attitude Toward Authority 
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• Sclf-Esteem 

• Criminal Justice SyiJtem Involvement 
m Nutrition Behavior (2 scales) 

• Family Relations 

• Leisure Time 

Job Corps provided benefits in all throe areas of non-ecoromic impacts 
studied: (1) Job- Related Impacts , (2) Social-Attitudinal Impacts, and 
(3) Health and Educational Impacts. 

Specific Findings 

• Crime Reduction ; Job Corps ^^ollees had less criminal justice 
system involvement than the compariso^^ jroup during the same 10-month 
period of time. Per Job Corps enrollees part of this time included 
their Job Corps tenure. Women in particular seemed to benefit from their 
Job Corps training; of those who stayed more than three months a large 
proportion (32 percent) had previous criminal records • However, only 

4 percent of these women had contact with the criminal just- ice system 
after Job Corps, a far greater' reduction than was found for the comparison 
group of non-Job Corps women > 

It appears as if Job Corps can be a rehabilitation agent for a large 
niomber ofj delinquent youth. Since previous studies of Job Corps indicate that 
post-program success depends in part on length of stay, it is encouraging to 
note that female ex-offenders tended to stay for a Longer than average period 
of time.^ In addition, both male and female ex-offenders in the pilot sample 
improved significantly in a number of skill areas (Job Seeking Skills, Job 
Knowledge, Nutrition) while in Job Corps , 

These findings have major implications for the young people themselves 
and for society at large. Disadvantaged young peopl*:* . the group served by Job 
Corps, account for the majority of arrests and convictions in urban areas. 
Many programs refuse to admit young people with criminal records. Job Corps 
not only provides educational benefits and vocational training to such youth, 
but, as shown in this study, it also reduced recidivism. Crime reduction saves 
society money for courts, prisons and probation officers. It saves society 
from property damage, personal injury and anxiety. The cost of incarcerating 
a juvenile for a year is about $12,000, and the recidivism rate is alarmingly 
high. Job Corps, which costs $9,230 a year, can reduce recidivism, while also 
offering remedial education, vocational training and personal counseling, all 
important factors in rehabilitation. 
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E^COMMENDATION: Job Corps should experiment, in r.omu of the 
new centers, with programs for delinquent: youny people. It 
should recruit such enrolloes from the criminal justice ayij- 
tem. Whether young people should bo "sentenced" to Job Cor^u 
is an unresolved issue, and experiments should include such 
young people in order to determine whether Job Corps can re- 
main positive if it takes on a custodial function. What is 
already clear is that; Job Corps can play an important role in 
the rehabilitation of ex-offenders. 

• Heal th Bene f i ts > Job Corps offers preventive hc^alth services, 
such as physical examinations, and medical treatment for both major and minor 
disorders. Enrollees are entitled to receive complete medical and dental 
care, including optometry, ob-gyn, psychiatry and restorative dentistry, on 
an as needed basis. The simple fact that 45,000 disadvantaged young people 
^ y^^^ (soon, almost 100,000) are provided with complete health services by 
Job Corps is evidence of a major non-economic benefit offered by the program 
to its participants . The larger society benefits as well, both from the 
number of contagious diseases treated, and from the fact that good health 
greatly increases employability. 

In tha present study, enrollees were provided ten times as mciny 
medical visits as they would have received outside of Job Corps . They aver- 
aged one visit every 21 days. The national average for low income blacks in 
this age group is one visit every 215 days* These .y6ung people probably 
received better medical care than they had in their entire lives, and such 
intervention during adolescence will surely have positive impacts in their 
later lives. The study revealed that physical examinations at entry iden - 
tified p reviously untreated conditions among 14 percent of the enrollees . 
Vision difficulties, venereal disease, and anemia were the most prevalent 
conditions found and treated. Identification of such disorders has 
positive impacts on current public health and on futuire employability. 
Furthermore, prevention and early detection is far more cost-effective 
than later treatment. 

A large number of enrollees received dental care in Job Corps — 
68 percent of the eligible men and 82 percent of the eligible women, 
Dental care in adolescence ha^s substantial impact on future dental health. 
Provision of such care in Job Corps will probably 3ave a great deal of 
money and pain in the future for participants. 

. xlii ' 
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All Job Corps enrollees attend health education classes where nutri- 
tion, personal hygiene, birth control, and family living are to^ught. Behav- 
ioral impacts of this educational program were already evident- only a fev/ 
months after Job Corps, termination. Given a choice of food for 'heir ne^xt 
day's meals, participants who had spent three months or more in Job Corps 
chose :aore nutritious foods than the dropouts or the comparison group . Th i s 
improyement was particularly strong among women with children, an indication 
that Job Co.rps • health education program is not only improving, the haalth of 
participants but is benefiting tlie next generation as well. 

The pilot study also revealed that Job Corps enrollment is not a 
factor in the tendency cf members of this disadvantaged group to bear children 
at an early age. 'About 40 percent of female participants became pregnant 
' either during or shortly after Job Corps. Alt;hough this number appears high, 
it is exactly the same as that of the comparison group. 

^ - RECOMMENDATION: Job Corps is playing an important role in 
improving the health of disadvantaged young people, and it 
is not increasing the rate of teenage pregnancy. Neverthe - 
less, it can be assumed that some of the pregnancies that 
•do occur are unwanted. Job Corps, in some of its new cen- ^ 
ters, should experiment with educational and counseling 
Program's that might reduce unwanted pregnancy. 

• Employment Benefits : One of the objectives of Job Corps is to make 
youth more employable, through basic education, skill training, personal coun- 
seling, and health services. The present study compared the post-program 
employment rate of the Job Corps group with the rate of the comparison group. 
Among. those who stayed in Job Corps at least three months, a larger number 
were employed full-time at the time of th e post-test than those who had dropped 
out or not enrolle d". This was particularly true for women. When part-time 
and full-time work are aggregated, however, those who did not enroll report 
the most consistent work history. Although the study did not document whether 
all respondents were actively seeking worky it should be noted thki the 
reported unemployment rate for these respondents was about 80 percent, with 
.the intervention of Job Corps training having little short-run impact. 
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RECOMMENDATION: Job Corps should re-examine its post-program 
placement system, and perhaps link with one of the recently 
funded youth employment programs- Other studies have indi- 
cated that youth need speciali:zed job development services to 
help them overcome the job market handicaps of age and lack of 
schooling. If such services are given, a larger proportion of 
these., youth might be placed. 

• Variation in Benefits Across Job Corps Centers . Seven "cb 
Corps Centers were studied.* Based on a comparison of centers on attitudes, 
average length, of stay and improvement on non-economic outcomes, the 
centers which emerged with the most positive findings were Atlanta and 
Portland . 

The average length of stay at Atlanta was the longest (154 days) . 
Atlanta women entered the Job Corps with the worst nutritional behavior 
and ended with the best- They also scored the highest on health information 
knowledge on the posttest* Their level of criminal justice system involve- 
ment on the posttest was the lowest of any group, although it was the 
highest of any predominantly women's center on the pretest. 

Atlanta Corpswomen also seemed to like Job Corps better than 
enrollees in other centers,. They responded strongly to the "which things 
did you like about Job Corps?" list and had few complaints on the "dislikes" 
list. At the time of the study ** the Atlanta center was unique within 
Job Corps because of its Solo Parent Program — an arrangement through which 
yoxing mothers could live with 'their children in an efficiency apartment 
in the Job Corps center. During the day the women attended classes and 
activities while the children were cared for in the Child Development 
Center, an innovative on-center day care program. At night women took 
full responsibility for their children. Officials in Job Corps and at 
the center felt that the Solo Parent Program answered a serious need and 
was a great success. -The center offered a normal program as well, and 
notes from center visits indicated that staff enthusiasm ajid Corpswomen 
motivation were high. 



* P Atlanta, Georgia; Breckenridge , Kentucky? Cleveland, Ohio; Atterbury, 

Indiana; Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; Keystone, Pennsylvania; and Portland, 
Oregon. 



Since then, the Solo Parent Proc^ram has been replaced by a similar, 
but non- residential , WIN Demonstrc^tion program. 
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Portland was another center where find.-ngs seemed quite positive. 
Although the length of stay was only a.verage (110 days) , this figure is biased 
by the fact that more than half of the youngsters who had been pretested were 
still in the center at posttest time, and therefore were dropped from the 
study. In actuality, Portland's average length of stay may have been much 
longer. (Job Corps has length of stay information on all enrollees.) Port- 
land participants entered Job Corps with the highest scores among the seven 
centers in the sample on three variables: nutritional infvormation, nutri- 
tional behavior, and confidence in the ability to succeed. After they left 
J ob Corps they were still highest on nutritional information, and had become 
highest ranking on job knowledge, health information and self- esteem. 
(Portland- students had been lowest on self-esteem on the pretest.) Project 
staff returned from their visit there with high praise for the staff, parti- 
cularly the residential advisors in the women's dormitory. An increase in 
self-esteem in Portland was one of the findings predicted after the center 
visit, and the fact that it emerged significantly is a strong validatxon of 
;'the instrument battery administered to the participants. In addition, Port- 
land participants reported positive feelings about the staff more than did 
those in any other center. 

The Portland findings are particularly important because Portland was 
the only all-white (and the only completely coed ) center in the study. The 
low initial self-esteem may arise from being poor in the relatively affluent 
and advantaged Pacific Northwest. These findings indicate that Job Corps has 
an important role to play for all disadvantaged youth, not, only the disadvan- 
taged minorities that comprised most of this study's sample . 

No center offered a consistently negative profile to the extent that 
Atlanta and Portland were positive. 

RECOMMENDATION: Job Corps is clearly not a monolithic pro- 
gram; the outcomes and opinions differed widely from center 
to center. In establishing new centers. Job Corps should be 
aware that some centers are more worthy of replication than 
others. The Sorly Parent Program at Atlanta, for example, 
should be copied elsewhere in Job Corps. In order to deter- 
mine which centers- — or which facets of particular centers — 
should be used as models, a sur""ey of center practices and 
procedures should be undertaken with the express purpose of 
discriminating the successful from the unsuccessful. Corps - 
member opinions have proven, in this study, to correlate 
with impacts. Thus, a survey of participants: can yield 
much reliable information . 
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Job Corps has provided substantial non-economic benefits to its 
participants and co the larger society, according to the present study. 
Youth who enrolled in Job Corps and stayed at least three months improved 
in all areas of study ^ from eating habits to staying out of trouble; from 
self-esteem to dental care. On almost all outcomes, being in Job Corps 
at least three months was even more beneficial to women than to men. These 
impacts make Job Corps participants more employable and benefit the 
•larger society in many ways. It is important to note that these benefits 
do not accrue to early dropouts . Job Corps must make a concerted effort 
either to screen out those who seem unlikely to survive the first weeks 
or to strengthen the program so that more enrollees will remain long 
enough to benefit,.;: That such benefits are available has been made clear 
by this study. 
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1.0 INTRODUCTION 

"Alternative education" is a term used to describe programs which 
try to succeed vihere the public school has fi?iled. Dropouts and under- 
achievers are referred to alternative education programs on the assumption 
that failure in a traditional school program does not necessarily mean that 
the student is unteachable^ only that he or she is unteachable under the 
:ircuinstances in whi::h mass education is currently being offered. Giving 
the benefit of the doubt to the student is a new phenomenon; traditionally, 
b'oth public and private schools have been regimented and rigid, leaving . 
little alternative to the failing student other than resigning. Of 
course, an option that has been available for many years has been the 
change of curriculum; a student having difficulty with academic work could 
transfer to a vocational curriculum. Only in recent years, however, has 
the idea that certain students can learn academics better in a,lternative 
settings or with alternative teaching methods gained acceptability. Like 
many innovations in e<^ucation, alternative educational opportunities have 
been concentrated in the more affluent siiburban school systems. 

Job Corps is an alternative education program for disa.dvantaiged 
high school dropouts. Besides providing the vocational . training .that its 
name suggests," it extends the benefits of individualized instruction and 
ungraded classrooms to rural and core city youngsters, most of whom attended 
schools without such programs. Research over the last twenty years has 
indicated that "disadvantaged" is the pifoper word for describing the edu- 
cational situation of youngsters whose family income lies below the poverty 
line. The absence of the advantages of a stimulating environment i.n the 
pre-school years and remedial opportunities in the elementary school years . 
has powerful debilitating impacts by adolescence. Constant ailure in 
school leads to dropping out early, and the lack of education and/or a 
diploma leads to joblessness, welfare or minimum wage jobs, Thus,^ the 
cycle begins again in a new generation. 

Job Corps was conceived of as a second chance for disadvantaged 
youngsters — to help them catch up on their schooling so that . the cycle 
of poverty, which feeds on poor education and dead end ' jobs, migV\t be . 
broken in this generation. 
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The framers of Job Corps had another theory about breaking the cycle 
of poverty. They felt that as long as disadvantaged youngsters were living 
in deteriorated and crowded neighborhoods with inadequate nutrition and un- 
productive role models, they would have little motivation or capability to 
alter their inevitable destiny. 

Job Corps was therefore conceived of as a therapeutic environment ^ 
a residential ce^iter where adolescents could learn, work, and play with 
the comfort of knowing tha"; they would have a bed to sleep in, three square 
meals a day, preventive and therapeutic medical and dental services, and 
individual counseling to help them adjust and achieve. The goal was to 
make these former passengers on the "Failure Express" into self-support- 
ing adults tnrough basic education and vocational training. The other 
services were designed to upgrade their self-esteem and their health, as 
necessary components of employability development. 

In the thirteen years since its inception. Job Corps has had its 
share of successes and failures. Tough, street-wise youngsters became 
surprisingly homesick when taken from their "debilitating environments" for, 
often, the first time. Job Corps Centers in beautiful national parks and 
forests were seen as sites of sensory deprivation by city kids accustomed 
to noise, traffic jams, and neon lights* Although center staff worked 
valiantly^ to acclimate the youngsters to their new, therapeutic surround- 
ings, policymakers gradually made compromises as they realized that they 
were unwittingly placing the young participants in another bastion of middle- 
class values, where they would fail again. So, centers were opened in cities 
and participants were permitted to enroll as day students. Previously 
single-sexed centers became coed, and enrollees with low entrance-level 
achievement scores were no longer relegated to a school subjects-only curri- 
culum while their peers learned auto mechanics or beauty culture. 

The issue of middle-class and generally different values has not 
been an easy one f or . Job Corps to resolve, for a number of reasons. First, 
although the staff recruited to work with these young people were fully 
apprised of Job Corps ' "second chance" philosophy, the relatively low staff 
salaries resulted in the hiring of a significant nxm±)er of authoritarian 
staff members with backgrounds in the military and law enforcement. Although 
many liberal idealists were also recruited, the former group tended to be older 
and thus more likely to be placed in middle .management at Job Corps centers. 



TO'^ management was usually taken from the middle rungs of the center con- 
tractor's organization, that is, industry or Forest Service veterans who 
knew little about alternative education or the problems of disadvantaged 
youth. Often, therefore, the disciplinary mentality of the middle management 
group prevailed, and crises arose in the 60 's and early 70 's over compulsory 
haircuts, dress codes, and dormitory spotlessnesc . Thus, one version of 
middle-class values was perpetrated through the values of the center staff, 

.To make matters more confusing, another contrasting version of 
middle--class values crept in via national policymakers. Job Corps began 
with an explicit policy of permissiveness, perhaps as an extrapolation 
from the concept of "free schools" which was so popular in the late 1960s 
among the upper middle class. It took years of retrenching to make up for 
this early misguided permissiveness and the chaos that often followed when 
over a thousand young, mostly black males were assembled near a small, 
predominantly white town anc\ given freedom to "explore their environment." 
The fears of the local citizenry magnified the inevitable small incidents 
into tales of mass rape and pillage. The repression consequently imposed 
resulted' in demonstrations and near riots — a self-fulfilling prophecy. 
Thus, the middle-class philosophy of jpermissive alternative education 
entered Job Corps policy and made a hasty exit. Thus, two types of value.s, 
antagonistic to each other, were both found to be antagonistic to the 
Corpsmembers . 

Middle-class values were hard to come to terms wd.th because the 
Job Corps concept contained a difficult paradox. Although there was a 
sincere commitment to alternative education, the program also operated 
under the assumption that these youngsters, needed to assimilate the middle- 
class work ethic in order to be motivated to learn a trade and hold a 
steady job. This ethic, particularly in the case of blue-collar jobs, 
includes the virtues of punctuality, deference, and obedience; the same 
values which the public school had failed to inculcate. How could Job Corps 
offer alternative education and retain the focus on preparing youth for 
blue collar jobs? 

The answer emerged from trial and error, but it also emerged from 
the Corpsmembers themselves. They asked for neither total freedom nor 
military discipline. More important, the work ethic was discovered to be 
alive and well within most Corpsmembers, although they previously had had little- 
opportunity to see the v^ue — partly genuine, partly merely symbolic — of 



the behaviors that the middle class associates with a positive attitude 
toward work^ Like many middle-class teenagers of their generation, they 
refused to submit meekly to the regimentation scill prevalent in most 
public schools. In addition, however, they had learning disabilities 
which compounded their alienation from the public school and the public 
school's exasperation with them. What yoxmg people wanted from Job Corps 
was a chance to learn at their own .^peed and get good vocational training. 

What Job Corps is, then, is an alternative school set within an 
alternative environment, designed to offer the security and moral support 
necessary for the capabilities and motivations of disadvantaged school drop- 
outs to emerge. It attempts, on several fronts, to restore some of the 
self-esteem thau poverty and failure have eroded so thorouahly. Neither 
regimentation nor permissiveness hold sway, although practice varies from 
center to centei along that continuum. 

-The program offered is standard throughout the c'puntry. Adolescents 
16 to 21 years of age apply through their State Employment Service, and 
six to eight weeks later they -are transported to either a large (1,000 or 
more Corpsmembers) center on a fozrmer Army base, a amall (1Q0--200 Corps- ^ 
members) "Conservation Center" usually in a national park or forest, or a 
medium-sized (200-600 Corpsmembers) center, about two-thirds of v;hich are 
in cities. Basic education (reading and math) and vocational training are 
the core of the progra.7i, with health education and "V?orld of Work" (job- 
seeking skills and on-the-job behavior) offered as short required courses. 
Ninety-five percent of the trainees live on center, where recreational 
programs are prpvided for after school hours and weekends. 

Because the proponents of quick solutions to long-standing problems 
invariably gain support when funding is tight. Job Corps has been forced to 
compromise sone of its early principles. In the late 1960s Job Corps was • 
reduced i-n size, and an austerity program was instituted. In addition, 
placement rate became the outcome the program was judged ipy, rather than 
learning or rehabilitation • The minimum age for entry, for example, was 
raised from 14 to 16, because placement was impossible for graduates 
under 16. Despite these cutbacks and compromises. Job Corps has survived, 
giving second chances to close to 50,000 youngsters a year. 
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Recent legislation has restored many of the budget cuts of the 
early 70* s, and has authorized establishment of 60 new centers. Along 
with these tangible restorations, there are signs (of which this project 
is. one) that a less limited sens of the outcomes of Job Corps can also 
be restored. 

The purpose of the present study was to determine, through a pilot 
study, whether the impacts of the Job Corps and of specific program compo- 
nents not directly tied to job training could be assessed. Because it is 
the only major residential program funded by the Department of r>abor. Job 
Corps' costs are high in comparison to those of other employment and train-- 
ing programs. Money is spent on room and board for enrollees, for counsell- 
ing and recreational activities and for medical care. Job Corps officials 
have assumed that these extra-training services have extra-training bene- 
fits (e.g., better health, better mental health, better attitude toward 
work) which justify the investment. Yet no study had ever been performed 
to test that assumption. Nor had any researchers even explored ways of 
measuring these so-called non-economic impacts. All previous research on 
Job Corps' effectiveness (and there h .s been much research) has used 
placement rates and pre-post program wage differentials as dependent 
variables. This report was designed to begin to fill the gap in Job Corps 
research by presenting preliminary findings on the impact of the program 
and its support services on non-economic outcomes. 



2.0 SU?4J4ARY OF FINDINGS IN THREE BASIC AREAS OF aTT'^y 

Analysis of non-economic impacts was performed by comparing the 
three study groups on twenty- two different variables, each of which was measured 
by means of a scale or an unsealed cluster of questionnaire items. Because 
it is difficult for a reader to retain and compare information on so many 
variables, this chapter presents a summary of findings. The 22 outcomes 
are grouped into three areas of study and are discussed as a group. The 
areas of study and their definitions are: 

1. Job-Pelated Noneconoriiic Impacts — This area of study 
includes on-the-job behavior, lob interest and satis- 
faction and understanding of the world of work. 

2* Social-Attitudinal Impacts — This area of study in- 
cludes attitudes and behavior about self, peers, 
family and authority figures. 

3. Health and Educational Impacts — This area of study 
includes knowledge and behavior regarding health, 
nutrition, and education. 

Findings . and statistical results on each of the 22 outcomes are 
discussed separately and in detail in Chapters 3, 4, and 5. In this chapter, 
however, a summary table is presented and explained for each of the three 
areas .of study. The summary table offers information on intergroup compari- 
sons for each outcome without statistical details. The reader should remem- 
ber to refer to the appropriate section of Chapter 3, 4, or 5 for detailed 
discussions . 

Siy: basic comparisons among and within groups are covered in the 
summary table for each outcome. ^ 

1. Grcap differences on pretest scores: The mean pretest scores 
of each group at time of Job Corps application are compared using analysis 
of variance (F test) . There were expected to be no differences among groups 
at that time. 

2. Group differences on po.sttest scores: The mean posttest scores 
of each group at the time of the follow-up interview are compared, again 
using analysis of variance (F test) . Any inter-group differences at this 
time imply that' "the intervening treatment (Job Corps attendance or remaining 
outside Job Corps) had impact on that outcome. 
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3. Pre-post changes among Persisters, Dropouts and NoShows : These 
are three separate within-group comparisons ^ using. the t-test for repeated 
measures. This statistic measures whether or not the group changed its 
mean score over ^the ten month period from pretest to posttest. It was 
expected that mean scores of the two Job Corps groups would change over 
time and thar nieai: scores of the comparison group would remain the same. 

4. Pre-post changes (groups compared): This is a second-order 
comparison, in which an analysis of variance, of change scores was performed. 
Its purpose was to determine whether any group's changes over time were 
significantly greater than the changes of the other two groups. 

5. Male-female comparisons: Early in the analysis phase of this 
study, it became clear that men and women were impacted quite differently. 
Every outcome was therefore analyzed separately for men and women. In addition, 
male and female scores in each group were compared, using an analysis of 
variance. Because each group was divided almost evenly between males and 
femaler, it va^ Dossible for a finding to reach .significance for the entire 
group based on a strong impact on only one sex. This box in the summair/ 

f.able notes such differential inpact. In addition, it. notes any other 
sex-based differences in impact not covered in the first six boxes. 

6. Summary: This box repeats important notations in the upper 
seven boxes. Outcomes can be readily compared by reading the summary 
boxes of each across the page. 

2 . 1 Job Related Non-Economic Impacts 

Eleven of the twenty-one outcomes tall into this area of study. For 
convenience the eleven can be divided into four sub-areas : 

1. Knowledge of Work 

• Job Seeking Skills 

• Job Holding Skills - 

• Job Knowledge 

2. Attitude Toward Work 

• Work Relevant Attitudes 

• Work Ethic 

• Lack of Job Skill Confidence 
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3. Interest in Work 

• Job Satisfaction 

• Vocational Aspirations #1 (Right Now) 

• Vocational Aspirations #2 (Two Years Ago) 

• Vocational Aspirations #3 {Two Years From Now) 

4. Employment Status 

• At time of follow-up interview 

• Since Job Corps termination or application 

The matrix of findings appears on the following pages (Table 2-1) . 
2.1.1 Knowledge of Work 

On the three scales, there were no differences among groups at 
the time of the pretest. Ove.r time, however, the NoShows recorded the 
most improvement, as they improved on two scales and did not change on 
the third. Persisters had the second best showing, with strong improve- 
ment on Job Seeking Skills and no change on the other two scales. Three 
conclusions can be drawn: 

• In the Knowledge of Work subarea, being in the labor 
market led to more improvement than being in Job Corps. 

Job Corps Dropouts lost ground in the Knowledge of Work 
subarea. 

• Remaining in Job Corps at least three months is far better 
than dropping out, but not as beneficial as remaining in 
the labor market. 

• Ceiling effects on the Jop Holding Skills Scale made . ^ 
improvement virtually impo-ssible, 

,2.1.2 Attitude Toward Work 

Again there were no differences on the pretest. On the posttest, 
few changes in attitude emerged, and those that did were negative. NoShows 
had no significant changes. Persisters recorded one significant decline, 
one non-significant decline and one non-significant improvement. Again the 
Dropouts brought up the rear, with significant declines on all three scales. 
Two conclusions can be drawn: 

• Attitudes about the value- of work are not easily Improved. 



Dropping out of Job Corps was associated with a significant 
and reliable negative change in attitudes toward work. 
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2,1,2 Interes t in Work 
,^ 

This subarea covers job s'atisf action and three vocational aspirations 
items- The job satisfaction items did not discriminate well among the three 
groups, nor were the items responded to differentially. All groups improved 
on all items over time. Persisters, however,, tend to rate aspects of their 
jobs {pay, interest, chance for promotion, the boss) lower than other groups 
on both the pretest and the posttest. This difference be interpreted as 

the reason for Persisters' reiiaining in Job Corps (poor previous jobs). 
Another interpretation is that Persisters rated their jobs lowest both before 
and after Job Corps because their standards were higher than those of other 

groups ... 

The vocational aspirations items asked. the respondent to" rate him- 
self or herself on a "ladder" as of two years ago, as of now and as of two 
years from now. On the first item, estimates of previous vocational level 
increased for Dropouts, a probable reflection of the more negative situation 
of Dropouts at the time of tha posttest. The other group with the worst 
employment situation at the time of the posttest, NoShow women, decreased 
significantly on "right now" assessments. Finally, on "two years from now,*' 
NoShows decreased, a sign that their choice of remaining in the labor market 
led them to see their prospects for the future more narrowly. 
Two conclusions can be drawn: 

• The Job Satisfaction Scale used in this study did not 
differentiate among groups well. 

# Vocational aspirations ^of NoShows and Dropouts decreased 
over time, a sign that remaining in Job Corps led to a 
relatively more optimistic perception of the future. 

2.1.4 Employment Status 

There were no questions on the pretest regarding employment status. 
Job Corps records indicate, however, that almost all applicants were un- 
employed at that time. 

On the posttest, NoShows and Persisters were more likely than Dropouts 
to report that they were currently working.. Persisters were working full-time 
more often than members of the other groups. Female NoShows were the least 
likely to be wor>.ing. 

In the- area of percentage of time worked since Job Corps termination 
(or application, in the case of NoShows) a significant difference emerged: 
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NoShows were employed 27.6% of the time, compared to 21.2% for Persisters 
and 15.1% for Dropouts. 

A disappointing finding was that employment status did not corre- 
late with any of the other scales in this area of 'study. Although there 
might be a number of reasons why those who scored high on -these scales 
were not working, the finding calls the validity of the scales into question 

Three conclusions can be drawn: 

• Job Corps had at least a short run negative impact on 
steadiness of employment. 

• Those who stayed at least three months in Job Corps , v. 
were more likely than either other group to be working"' 
full-time several months later. 

• Job Corps had a bigger positive iiupact on employment 
for women than for men. 

2.1.5 Summary ~ Job Related Non-Economic Impacts 

Although Persisters did not emerge with flying colors on all scales, 
they scored as well as the NoSho^ws and far better than the Dropouts. 

The total picture in the area of Job Related Non-Economic Impacts 
shows declining scores on the part of Dropouts on almost eveijy outcome, 
whi.le NoShows declined on two and Persisters on only one. Because there 
were no differences among groups on the pre-test, it can be concluded 
that the negative Job Corps experience that led to dropping out had serious 
consequences in all job related areas. 

The decline in vocational expectations on the part of women who 
did not attend Job Corps ds paralleled by th^ir high unemployment rate. 
Women who did attend Job Corps fared far better. They (Persisters and 
Dropouts) were as likely as their male counterparts, to be working at the 
time of the follow-up interview. Female Persisters were impacted more 
positively than male Persisters in the area of attitudes; women maintained 
or improved t}:ieir scores on every scale. These findings indicate that 
Job Corps attendance had major employment-related benefits for women. 

An analysis of the areas in which Persisters improved indicates 
that many of their Job Corps experiences may have long term positive 
impacts. The fact that Persisters were most likely to be working full 
time and that they improved in Job Seeking Skills is an indication of po- 
tential for further vocational advancement. 



2 . 2 Social- A ttitudinal Impacts 

Five outcomes are included in this area of study. All deal with the 
relationship of the youth to other.«3 in the community. iSelf -esteem deals 
with the image of self in relation to others) . The matrix of findings 
appears on the following page (Table 2-2) * 

On all five outcomes Persisters improvedy while neither other group 
made substantial gains . As can be expected from social norms, males in all 
groups reported more involvement than females with .the criminal justice 
system. However, there was a tendency for women who had previous court 
histories to stay in Job 6orps at least ..three months and to stay out of 
trouble afterwards- Male Persisters also were somewhat less likely than 
other males to have further brushes with the law. 

A further analysis of pre-Job Corps police involvement was made to 
determine whether Job Corps has differential .effects on youngsters with and 
without police records. Youngsters with a history of criminal activity 
entered Job Corps with significantly lower scores on scales which measure 
factual knowledge, but they made up the difference during Job Corps , In 
addition, those who entered with such backgrounds reduced their scores on 
the posttest somewhat more than the sample as a whole. This is a particu- 
larly valuable non-economic* impact- 

Improvement by Persisters (particularly women) and slight declines 
by Dropouts led to significant between^-group differences in Self Esteem at 
the time of the follow-up interview. NoShows did not change* Persisters 
also improved in Attitude Toward Authority . 

Apparently, spending three months or more in Job Corps had positive 
impacts on attitudes toward peers and family as well- Both male and female 
Persisters reported positive changes on a number of these variables. 
Three conclusions can be drawn: 

• Job Corps reduced recidivism of youth (particularly ^women) 
with previous ■ court hi^1:ories. x 

• Job Corps had educational benefits for youth with previous 
court histories. \ 

• Remaining in Job Corps at least three months had significant 
positive impacts on self-esteem, attitude toward authority 
and relations with family and friends. These impacts were 
not felt by Dropouts or NoShows- ^ 
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Table 2-2 



Matrix of Findings on Social-Attitudinal Impacts 
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LcdHt Chdnge 


Hale Di:u|K}utd Ueportei 

MriKi^ 1 ttl iiriktii III 

nui i: mLciWkii III 
S|x>rts and Itobbiuu 
than Any Othoi Group 




No Ctidnyu 


No Change 


i 

Overall*** dnd 

Ha16* DcCftiASO 


fiiltifl Reported the 
FoAdloo Im|)rovcd 


Hales Reported the 






PoritisLGru 
Incrtiduui ^ ^ 
Drojtouts 
Docrease J 


Ptjraister Woman 
Dticruaaod More* 
tikdn Othor Women 


N/A 


N/A 


Nijlti-tVnuilu 


OvcrdU** dnd 

Dropoul Malea 
\\\q\wr than 
Overall & Dropout 
Ptindlcs on Pruttist 


No DiMorotices . 


KoQdles Ovurall 
and in All Groupu 
Lower than Males oti 
Pr^Jtuat and Posttust 
(except NoSliuwu on 
Pusttout) 


Among Perslsttirs 
and NoSkiows, More 
Women than Hen"^ 
Started Panilies 


KeiDdle IJroj)ontii 
Repurtud itote Hega- 

tiw Changes than 
ns 

Male Dropouts 


Sunundry 


Purbibters In- 

IntLTiJKUjp 

Hi f fi*renL'L'b 


Pt?r8istorii In- 
crudsoJ und 
Dro|)outa !>j" 
croabL'd 


Mdles nu^iorted ttore 
PoLicu Involvtinerit 
than Kemdleti; Oth^r 
Findings are Study 
Artifacts 


Among Hales, Per- 
siijters, then 
DiotHJutu, then 
NoShows Improved. 
Among Fundi es, 
Persisters and tio- 
Shows [ti)t)rovL*d 
E:quuLly and More 
thar) Droi^iits 


Reaults wure Hlxud; 
Sue Abdve 
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2 . 3 Health and Educational Impacts 

Variables in this area of study can be divided into those which 
measure knowledge (Health Information and Nutrition Information) and those 
which^.measure behavior (Health Care and Health Habits, Junk Food Ratio, 
Balanced Diet, Educational Attainment) . The matrix of findings appears on 
the following page (TaiDle 2-3) . 

On the knowledge scales, the only consistent finding was that women 
almost 'always scored higher than men on both the pretest and jposttes t , 
There were rio differences among or changes within any of the groups, except 
that NoShows, especially males ^ improved in Nutrition Information. The lack 
of improvement of the Job Corps groups indicates that the Job Corp^p Health 
Education program had little impact on either Persisters or Dropouts. 

The behavior scales yielded more positive results. Female Persis- 
ters entered Job Corps with the strongest tendency to choose junk foods over 
nutritious foods. They werrs the only group, however, to improve signifi- 
cantly. Persisters, overall, improved on both measures of nutritional 
behavior, while the other two groups did not. 

In the subarea of Health Care and Health Habits, the number of Persis- 
ters (pajt^ticularly women) who had gone to the dentist in the past year 
increased significantly from pretest to posttest* This change can be attri- 
buted to dental care received in Job Corps. Optometry care was not as wide- 
spread, as Job Corps participants . who thought they needed glasses did not 
receive them. In fact, more NoShows got glasses between pretest and post- 
test than either Job Corps group. 

The final item in this group was Educational Attainment. It was 
found that very few youngsters received GED's in Job Corps or were ever 
enrolled in GED classes. Female Persisters, however, were the most likely 
to be in those two categories . Women of both groups entered Job Corps with 
more educational background. 

At the tijne of the posttest, about 30% of the respondents were in 
school. There were no significant differences by group or sex. 

Three conclusions can be drawn: 

• Job Corps had significant health benefits for participants, 
especially women, who stay at least three months. 
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Table 2-3 



Ajmumj Ptj 111 lu turn 



(Griiupu CuKparuiJ) 



_ Matrix of findin^s^on Health and Educational In^pacts 



rnfuiiiuthiti 



N(i Dif(uruiK;«u 



No Utahqe 



Ho Chdnt^e 



Nu Chancje 



No Uifforencttfl 



On t^M PrcteBt* 
iitd Ponttoat* 

cartt Scorud 

Oil thu Pout- 

FtiiMles Scured 
HiiihuK tlwin 
Dropout Halev. 



FCMlut) TuiiJfid to 
Score Hiq^Mr. 
No othor Differ- 
cnces or Cbdngeu 



lln^ltll llaliitu 



NtjShowt had 
ihu Strun^uyt 
SMokln9 Driiik- 



OveriU 4nd Pti- 
mUb'* iKprovdd 
In 0«i)t«l Pra- 



N/A 



;tor«i NoShowH U6t 
GlAaflfti thAn Any 
othar Group 



On the Prat«att 
Mora Wow^n Wor« 
GlABUttg or 
Ttiought Itioy 
N««d«d Ttiea thAh 
Hen**«i Horu Wo- 
iMn thin Hen 
were Ovar- 

tMrd of th«- 
Nori .l-Nelgbt 
WoAon Consider 
Hienunlvfia Ab- 
horwil in TiqwtQ 



Nutrition 
tnforaut ion 



Ht\ [Httvfvwt'.iiii 



Hlshi'r than** 
Otiior HaluH 



No Chantju 



No ChAmjQ 



Ov«r«Il* 
Improve 



Ho Difft^roncai 



On tho Protout, 
No«on Porsititers 
Scored Higher* 
than MAle Per- 
nisterfl 



Penaies ware Hoot 

CunscientiouB 
about Health and 
Most In Need of 
SorvlcoB 



NoShowtt wore tha 
Only Group 
NItich Ittj)rov6d 



Junk 
fUtio 

N(i ntfhiruncoH 



No DtffafencuB 



Overall* and 
PflBialefl* 

prove 



Da 1 ancttd 
1)1 ut 



N^) DUtuiuncuu 



No Dlfferuiiceu 



Ovorali* In- 
creaBQ 



No Changa 



Ho Change 



No Piffor«nC68 



Overall** on 
PreteBt Wowon 

Pood. Parulster 
WoBwn Chooiie 
Hore Junk Food 
on the Pre 
met*** but Im- 
prove Hoftt* 
than Hen 



MoMn, Parti- 
cularly Ptjr- 
aiBteiB, Chouo 
Nore Junk Food, 
but likprovtt 
During Job 
Corps 



Ho Change 



No Change 



No DifferenceB 



Oru. Hit WoMdn 
Lower than* 
Dropout Ht^n on 

HOflttCBt 



Purflisturs 
li|irovQdi 

Dropout Wo- 
iii>n Deciinud 



AltiiininiMU 



N«) 1)1 f tciciH.'u 

tetu rtiu) Mop' 
uuly in Piif- 
J(th (\»t|i<i 
k^diiudl lull 



KaiMltt HitruU- 
torv TiMk GEli 
clauB(*ii Horu 
thdit Any othur 
Group*** 



N/A 



N/A 



N/A 



NoSliowb Huut Like- 
ly to U.ivo Htf^ 
turned io bchoul 



UuiBon kinturud 
with Hurt* EduL'd* 
tlun than Hon*** 



WonuM wi.r»r Hosit 
CduCdLlnn- 
Oriunttid Hofurui 
During jnd A^tor 
Job Corp:> 



* p « .Ob 
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• The Health Education program in Job Corps ,"^eeu'*=>d to have 
little impact in the area of knowledge, although behavioral 
changes did emerge. 

• The availability of GED classes in Job Corps had little 
relevance to the vast majority of participants, who did not 
enroll, 

2,4 Summary of Findings 

In this study Jo'b Corps had a po^jitive impact on a number of 
non-economic outcomes. Twenty-one different outcomes were measured. 
Those who remained in Job Corps at least three months improved on eight 
different outcomes , compared to two for those who dropped out and five 
for those who did not eni'oll . Three months or more in Job Corps led to 
improvement in the following areas: 





Job Seeking Skills 




Job Satisfaction 


• 


Atti tude Toward Authority 


• 


Self Esteem 


• 


Criminal Justice System Involvement 


• 


Nutrition Behavior (2 scales ) 


• 


Family Relations 




Leisure Time 



Job Corps provided benefits in all three areas of non-economic impacts 
studied: (1) Job-Related Impacts^ (2) Sociil-Attitudinal Impacts, and 
(3) Health and Educational Impacts. Table 2-4 summarizes these results. 

• Job Corps has provided substantial non-economic benefits to its 
participants and to the larger society, according to the present study. 
Youth who enrolled in Job Corps and stayed at least three months improved 
in all areas of study , from eating habits to staying out of trouble; from 
" self-esteem to dental care. On almost all outcomes, being in Job Corps 
at least three months was even more beneficial to women than to men. 
These impacts make Job Corps participants more employable and benefit the 
larger society in many ways. It is important to note that hese benefit s 
dtO not accrue to early dropouts . Job Corps must make a concerted effort 
either to screen out those who seem unlikely to survive the first weeks 
or to strengthen the program so that more enrol lees will remain long 
enough to benefit.' That such benefits are available has been made clear 
by this study - 
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Tablo 2-4 

Summary of Results o f the Non- Economic Impacts Study 



Area of StuiJy 


Three Mtinthjj nr Mnro 
iu Job CorpH 
(PeruiHt ot «) 


I^OHu TKin Three 
Hoiithn in Job ro«';'B 
(DroiioutH) 


Uld Not Attend 
Job Corps 
(NoSliowa) 


Jub-Holatod Ija^mcIh 








Job Sooklrig Skills 


Imi^roved 


No Chanqe 


Improved 


Jf>t> »loidiri<j Ski t In 


llo Chanc|e 


Dccl Ined 


No Change 


ilol) Know\cdc|e 


No Chnji^Q 


Declined 


Improved 


Wnk Hulevdiit AttitiidoH 


No Chaittje 


Dec! i nod 


No Change 


Work ethic 


No Charu'U 


Declined 


No Change 


Joh Skill CoiifideiiLf! 


Drclinod 


Oecl ined 


No Change 


Joh Satinfact Ion 


Improved 


Iiii()roved 


In4>roved 


Vo'^ational ABpirationn 
(Right Now) 


Ni> Chavicje 


No Chanye 


Declined 


Vticationai Abpirationn 
(Two Years Aqn) 


No Chanqo 


Increase J (Declined) 


No Change 


Vciceitionai Aspirations 


No Chciiige 


No Change 


Uecl jnecl 


RmployiDonL Status 


Hofjt full-time work 


lowest employment rate 


Most steady wo rk 


Sck: ia i - At t i t ud 1 na 1 Imj^ac t a 








AttitiKic Toward Authority 


Improved 


No Charifjc 


No Change 




Imiiroved 


Ho Change 


No Change 


Criminal Junticti 
.^yi*L>» Involvcmont 


Improved 


Improveil 


Iin|>roved 


Family Helatioii» 


Improved 


No Chtincjc 


Nfj Change 


Leisure Timo 


Imf>roved 


Hixod 


No Change 


Huallh k fciducation [nfi|)<ictri 








Health III formal, inn 


No Chanqo 


No ChtHicie 


No Clian<ie 


Nutrition Xnfornvition 


No Chantje 


No Change 


ImproviMl 


llvaith Care & Ih^ilth llabiln 


Hixud 


Mo Ch. iig*^ 


Mixed 


Nutrition hrhavior (2 ncah's) 


improved 


No Clianqc 


N<» Chan<](» 


Kdui:ational Attalntr^nt 


M<>sl in clatiBOH 


No Chanqi? 


Mont returned to school 
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FINDINGS ON JOB- RELATED NON-ECONOMIC IMPACTS 



This aroa of study contained the largest number of vari£ibles, 
eleven. They cover a number of job-related areas — knowledge of work, 
attitude toward work, interest in work and employment status. The first 
three subareas are taught within the Job Corps program both formally and 
infor*nally. Formal teaching takes place in a course entitled "The World 
of Work," which is required of all enrollees . The course covers such skills 
as filling out applications and reading want ads , and offers opportunities 
to learn how to behave on the job and in a job interview, how to dress, how 
to handle problems on the job and how to manage money. 

Informal education for future jobs takes place in all facets of 
center life. Vocational instructors often require businesslike dress or 
behavior. Training classes are usually divided into work crews, with an 
advanced student as leader. Former graduates sometimes return to the center 
and describe their work situations. 

The following eleven outcomes were chosen to measure the impact of 
Job Corps experience in these areas* Seven of these were measured by means^ 
of scales — groups of items scored as a single measure. The other four vari- 
ables were scored as individual items. In each case, however, the research 
questions were the same. They were: 

1. Does Job Corps have an impact on this outcome? 

This question is answered by means of pre-post comparisons of mean scores 
of each of the two Job Corps groups (Persisters and Dropouts) and by means 
of comparing these change scores with change scores of the comparison group 
(MoShows ) . 

2. Are Job Corps' impacts on this variable different for men 
and women? 

This question is answered by means of comparisons between change scores 
of males and change scores of females in each group. 

3. Do there appear to be patterns of impact on these variables? 

This question is answered in the summary discussions of outcomes at the 
end of the chapter. 

Each outcome variable is discussed separately in this chapter, 
and each is analyzed in the same way, for ease of interpretation. First 
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the outcome is described briefly. Then a table is presented which dis- 
plays mean pretest scores, posttest scores, and difference scores, separately 
for males and females within each of the three applicant groups (Pefsisters^ 
Dropouts, and NoShows ) . On the far right of each table are the results of 
t tests of significance. Tl^ese tests attempt' to answer the first research 
question — to determine whether there was a substantial (significant) change 
in the mean scores of each of the six groups from pretest to posttest. 
Asterisks reference t's which are significant at the .05 level or less ; 
the presence of more than one asterisk indicates a higher level of signifi- 
cance. It should be noted that the size of the t statistic required for 
significance varies based on the sample size of each group and subgroup. 

To shed further light on the first research question, F tests have 
been computed to compare the three groups at the time of pretest and at 
the time of posttest. An F test has been also made among the difference 
scores of these groups. ^sults of these F tests on between-groups differences 
are reported at the hotter, of the table and in the text, with statistical infor- 
mation in parentheses in cases of significance. 

To answer the second research question, F tests have been computed 
to compare mean scores of males and females in each group at pretest and post- 
test. Again, results are reported at the bottom of the table and in the text. 

Answers to the third research question appear in summary discussions. 
In addition, on some outcomes the results of inters cale correlations are 
reported. In order to avoid overusing the data, these correlations were 
computed only in cases where associations between two scales were hypothe- 
sized a priori . 
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Three separate skills were measured which relate to the obtaininq 
and the keeping of a job, behaviors separv-:ite from the specific skill in- 
volved. These indirect skills are: 1) job seeking skills, the ability 
to actually look for a job, read ais, fill out an application, and the 
like; 2) job knowledge, a general level of knowledge about various types 
of employment including duties, salary, etc., and 3) job holding skills, 
the knowledge of what to do in order to get along on the job. 

These three skills were measured by means of three subscales of 
the Youth Assessment Battery developed by Norman Freeberg at the Educa- 
tional Testing Service. 

3*1.1 Job Seeking Skills Scale 

The purpose of this measure is to assess the respondent's 
knowledge of the basic skills needed in looking and applyin^g for work. 
Table 3-1 presents the mean scores for each of the three treatment groups 
(further broken out by sex) before and after Job Corps. The difference 
scores, that is the mean difference between the pretest and the posttest 
scores of each respondent are also shown. The sign of the mean differ- 
ence score indicates whether there was an overall increase (positive change) 
or decrease (negative change) in individual scores* 

As Table 3-1 indicates, both those who went into the Job -Corps and 
stayed at least three months (Persisters ), and those* who were accepted but 
never entered the Corps (NoShows) , showed increases in their job seeking 
skills. In addition, women who dropped out of the Job Corps within the 
first three months also showed a significant increase in work seeking abi- 
lities. The only group in the study population which failed to .show an in- 
crease in job seeking abilities was the male Dropouts, whose scores on this 
indicator remained essentially unchanged. 

As there were no significant differences among these groups on their 
pretest scores, it appears that the intervening experiences of both the Per- 
sisters and the NoShows had some impact on their ability to seek employ- 
ment. For the Persisters, one can infer that their Job Corps training gave 
them this skill. For the NoShows, the hypothesis can be made that they did 



Table 3-1 

CHANGES IN: JOB SEEKING SKILLS SCALE SCORES 
By SEX AND TREATMENT GROUP 



Treatment Grouns 


Mean 
Pretest 
Score 


Mean 
Postuest 
Score 


Mean Difference 
Score (Pretest- 
Posttest) 


N 


Difference 
Score 
t 


Persisters 


11.78 


12.95 


1.17 


168 


4.81*** 


Males 


11 .67 


12.78 


1.11 


100 


3.35*** 


Fernales 


11.94 


13.19 


1.25 


68 


3.53*** 


Dropouts 


■ 11.66 


12.10 


.44 


213 


1.60 


Males 


11.66 


11.81 


.14 


119 


.76 


Females 


11.65 


12.47 


.82 


94 


2.07* , , 


No shows 


12.00 


13.33 


1.33 


75 


3.39*** 


Males 


12.19 


i3.44 


1.26 


43 


2.09* 


Females 


11.75 


13.19 


1.44 


32 


3.17*** 



Possible range: 0-17 

Significant F tests: Across groups on the posttest (overall and males) F=5.97*** 

*p < .05 
**p < .02 

★ ★ * ^ , 

P < -01 



not show up for Job Corps training because thoy chose instead to look for 
a job, jnd that looking inca^eased their job seeking skills almost as much 
as being in Job Corps for at least throe months would have. Male Dropout:! 
did not improve; they apparently did not spend enough time either in Job 
Corps or in the labor market to reap the gains that Persisters and No* 
Shows did. Female Dropouts? on the other hand, were able to learn from 
their mixed experience. 

3 ,1.2 Job Holding Skills Scale 

This scale is part of the Youth Assessment Battery and was designed 
to measure the extent to which the respondent was aware of certain skills 
and possessed attitudes which were conducive to positive employee/employor 
relationships. These things included relationships with the boss and with 
fellow employees, punctuality, and willingness to do a little extra on the 
job. 

Table 3-2 shows the meain scores on the pretest and posttest admin- 
istrations of this scale as well as the mean change scores for each of the 
three groups, separately for males cind females. Analysis of variance in- 
dicated that the three i:ei»t groups were the same in their pretest scores 
(F=0.27,df= 2/465, p =>.10). They were also not significantly different 
in their posttest scores nor in their difference scores. While the scores 
of Persisters and NoShows did not cliange, the Dropouts did show a small but 
significant decline in job holding skills between the pretest and the post- 
test. 

xt is likely that the major reason that little pr no change was 
observed on this scale is that the pretest scores were very close to the 
maximum. The average score on the Job Holding Skills scale across all 
applicants was 30.18, less than three points under the highest possible 
score, leaving little room for improvement. In fact, the lack of signi- 
ficant decline on the part of the Persisters is a positive finding for 
Job Corps, under the circumstances. 

K 
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; .....Tabled:::? ; , 

CHANGES IN: JOB HOLDING- SKILLS SCALE SCORES 
By SEX Af4D TREATMENT GROUP 



Treatment Groups 


Mean 
Score 


Mean 
Score . 


Mean Difference 
Score {Pretest- 
Posttest) 


N 


Dif ferenc 
Score 
t 


Persisters 


. 30.21 


' 30.12 


' -0.09 


167 


.39 


Males 


30.12 


29.85 


• -6.27 


102 


.80 


Fe;nales 


30.35 ' 


30.53 


-0.18 


65 


. .57 


Dropouts ^. 


30 . 19 


29.65 


-0.55 


219 


2.37* 


Males 


29.87 


29.35 


-0.52 


124 


1.83 


Females ' 


30.61 


30.04 


-0.58 


95 


1.52 


No shows 


30.22 


30 . 17 


^ -0.05 


74 


-13 


Males . 


.30.34 


30.14 


, -0.19 


42 


.. .43 


Females 


30,08 


30.22 


0.14 


32 


.25 















Possible range: 11--33 

Significant.? tests: Between sexes on the pretest (Dropouts only) F =7.4*** 

; Between sexes on the posttest (overall) F=4.41** • 
,*p <.05 ' 

**P 41.02 ^ - ' 

P <.01 - . 
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3,1,3 Job Knowledge Scale 

The determination of whether Job Corps had an impact on this outcome 
"^is difficult to make at first glance. Male-female differences at the time 
— of- 'the"-prBtest--compiicate the interpr of the pre-post difference 

scores. For thie Persisters, women had significantly higher scores than men 
at both pretest and posttest and neither group changed significantly. For the 
the Di^opouts , women had significantly higher scores at pretest only, because 
• the wotnen declined and the men did not change. It thus can be concluded that 
Joo Corps did not have an impact on this outcome. 

i The NoShows, however g did' improve significantly in job knowledge. 

Males a!nd Females began at the same level and increased about the same amount. 

I 

In the small study sample, the difference is that being in the labor market 
has a positive impact and being in Job Corps does not. 

I The lack of improvement among Job Corps women can perhaps be /ttri- 
buted to a ceiling effect in the scale. As in the case of the job holding 
skills scale, the fact that the Per sister women did not decline is a positive 
finding for Job Corps, under the circumstances. It is also possible, to attri- 
bute the lack of improvement among Job Corps men to a similar ceiling effect. 
The fact that NoShows were able to improve despite the ceiling effect, how- 
ever, indicates that being in the labor market had a powerful* impact on job 
knowledge. ^ ^ 

3.1.4 Summary 

On the knowledge of work cluster of three scales, Job Corps appeared 
to have a positive impact on:Iy on job seeking skills, and only those who / 
remained at least thr^ee months wer^b so impacted. Being in the labor market 
during the same period' of time, however, was associated with significant I 
improvement on two scales. Job Seeking Skills and Job Knowledge. These two 
are the sc?.les in the cluster which tert factual knowledge r^^ther ^than awire- 
ness of appieopriate behavior. Scores on the Job Holding Skills scale did/ 
not improve for any group because of a ceiling effect within the sgale. jit 
can thus be concluded that youngsters who apply to Job Corps know how / . 
to behave on the job, but only those who remain in the labor market or / 
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Table 3-3 



CHANGES IN: JOB KNOWLEDGE SCALE SCORES 
By S£>: AND TREATMENT GROUP 



•Treatment Groups 



Persisters 
Males 
FerTiales 

Dropouts 
Males 
Females 

No s hows 
Males 
Females 



Mean 
Pretest 
Score 



20.61 
20.09 

21.41 

20.87 
20 . 09 
21.92 

20.60 
20.60 
20.59 



Mean 
Posttest 
Score 



20.62 
19.95 

21.59 

20.29 
19.90 
20.79 

21.59 
21,50 
21.71 



Mean Difference 
Score (Pretest- 
Posttest) 



-0.08 
-0.2L 

0.12 

-:g.7o 

-0.30 
-1.24 

0.93 



0.90 
0.97 



N 



163 
98 

65 

222 
12^ 
93 

Zi 
41 
32 



Possible range: Male - 0-25 
Female - 0-27 



Difference 
Score 
t 



0.24 
0.44 

0.34 

2.03 * 
0.71 

2.17* 

2.15* 
1.97.. 
1.21 



Significant F tests : Across groups on the posttest (males only) F = 3.56* 
Across groups on difference scores (overall & Females) F=3 .64*/3 . 36) 
Between sexes on the pretest (Persisters and Dropouts only ) F = 7.41*** AND 15.2 
Between sexes on the posttest (Persisters only) F = 7.30*** 

*Pc.05 

'p <r.02 

p <.01 
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spend at least three months in Job Corps improve their factual knowledge. 
Spending a short period of time in Job Corps and then returning to the 
labor market is a pattern which reduces chances of improvement in the area 
of knowledge of work. 

Male-female differences appeared on the Job Knowledge Scale, where 
both Persister and Dropout women entered Job Corps with a better back- 
ground than the men. These differences must be interpreted with caution; 
however, this scale contains different items for men and women.* It can 
*be concluded only that the women knew more about "female jobs" than the 
men knew about "male jobs." 

3 . 2 Attitudes Toward Work 

In this section, we examine the impact which Jobs Corps training 
appears to have had on young peoples' attitudes concerning work and the 
work ethic* Two scales were used to measure these potential impacts. 
The first. Regis Walther's Work Relevant Attitudes Scale** taps three 
Septra ce types of work related at':itudes. These are described by the 
scale's author as "Optimism," "Self-conf icf.ence" and "Unsociaiized At- 
titudes." 3?he second scale, the V7ork Ethic Scale (from Goodwin's Work 
Orientation Questionnaire***) attempts to assess the extent to which the 
respondent perceives that w^rk advances his or her self -development and 
that such efforts will lead to sirccess. 

3.2.1' work-Relevant Attitudes Scale 

The results of the pre- and posttests and analysis of the changes 
in scores are presented in Table 3-4. While there were no significant 
differences among the thre*e groups at pretest, across all the groups e- 

_ I 

*The Job Knowledge "Scale for women also contains two more items than the 
scale for men. t However, the number of items has bee?? normalized here to 
mcike the two scores directly comparable. 

**Walther, R.H. The Measurement of Work Relevant Attitudes / Washington, 
D.C.: Manpower Research Projects, The George Washington University, 1975. 
NTIS Document No. PB '246260. \ - ' 

***Goodwin, L. Do the Poor Want to Work? A Social-Psychological ^Study of 
Work Ori'.!.tations , Washington, D.C. : The Rrookings Institution, 1972. 



CHANGES IN: THE WOfJC RELEVANT ATTITUDES SCALE SCORES 

<By SEX a:id treazy^nt grolt 





Prsts^t 
Scors 


Postctst 

SCO re 


Mean Difference 
Score (FreCesc— 
PosC-est) 


N 


Difference 
Score 
t 


P«rsist«rs 


55.73 


54.53 


-1.19 


153 






55.91 


• 54.23 


-1.69 


90 


1.36 




55.46 


54.97 


-0.48 


63 


.35 


Dropouts 


55.70 


53.45 


-2.26 


197 




^ Males 


56.56 


53.06 


-^-•iO 


107 


3.34**« 


raoAles 


54.69 


53.91 


-c.Ta 


90 


.81 


!lo shows 


56.77 


54.36 


-1.91 


72 


1.36 


Miss 


57.37 


56.27 


-1.09 


41 


.7a 


?cmjLl«s 


55.99 , 


53.00 


-2^9 


31 


1.37 



Possible range: 

•p <.05 
p it. 02, 
••V <.01 

Table 3-5 

CHANGES ZNt WORK CTHIC SCALE SCORES 

By se\ano TREAT.MENT GRO'JP 



Tree una nc Groups 


Mean 

Pre^sc 

Score 


Mean 

Postrest 
Score 




Mean Difference 

Score (Pretest- 
Poitrast) 


n 


Difference 

Score 

e 


Persisters 


49.97 


49. 37 




0.40 


157 . 


.79 


; Kales 


48.36 


49.35 




0.99 , 


95 


1.43 


refaales 


49.92 


49.41 




-0.51 


62 


0.70 


HalVs 


49.01 


47.51 




-1.50 


191 


2.64*** 


48.47 


47.8a 




-0,59 


103 


0.70 


\ 

Females 




47.10 






96 


3.47*»* 


No shows 


48.76 


48.21 






76 


0.69 


Hales 


48 . 03 


47.95 




-0.07 




0.06 


Feaales 


49.71 


48.54 




-1.17 


33 


1.05 



Possible ranqe: 15-60 

Si^lfleant r teses: Across groUps on the posttest loverall and women) 
r-4.13«V3.31« 

*p <.05 Between sexes on the pretest (overall) P»7.33*.**^ 

•P < 02 _ 

•p^.oi 30 4 J 



there was a consistent, though not always statistically significant, drop 
in the level of work relevant attitudes between the pre- and posttest. 
This drop indicates a general decline in optimism and self-confidence 

among these young people. Over the entire group of -respondents 7- this - 

decline is significant (t=3.41; df=421; p<.001). 

The greatest decline in job related attitudes came from those young 
people who attended the Job Corps for less than 3 months and dropped out 
before finishing their training. The decline is a reflection of ■ the sub- 
stantial decrease on tne scale by males; the decline ainong Dropout females 
was not significant. While there was a general drop in job related opti- 
mism across this entire group, of young people, this one subgroup of nien 
who spent a short time in Job Corps and then re-entered the job market with- 
out having acquired further skills was most strongly affected. Thi^ differ- 
ential may indicate that a failure to complete the Job Corps training pro- 
grain (or even to last more than 3 months) was one more failure to these 
young men, and that such a premature termination may have a substantial 
negative impact on 'attitudes . The overall decline in optimism is also re- 
flected in the respondents* estimations of their situations in two years 
(-see Section 3.3.3). Perhaps the high post-program unemployment rate ex- 
perienced by all groups (see Section 3.4) tempered their enthusiasm. It 
can be concluded that Job Corps had impact only on male early Dropouts, 
and that its impact was negative. Job Corps had no significant impact on 
women's scores on this scale. 

.3.2.2 work Ethic Scale 

While all three groups showed statistically similar scores on the 
Work Ethic Scale in the pretest results (see Table 3-5) , changes between 
the pre- and posttests were almost significantly different (p <,06). 
Again, as with the Work Relevant Attitudes Scale, there was, a drop in over- 
all level of work ethic, with the exception of the Persis'ter mates, whose 
scores increased sligh :ly- Tlie greatest drop occured among the Dropout 
women. Again, the indications are that among those who persist in their 
Job Corps tjfaining, the benefits are ► the greatest, and those who fail to 
complete even three mqnths run the greatest risk of major declines in 
general orientation towards work. 
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3.2.3 Lack of Job Skill Confidence Scale 

A fifth non-economic but job related area which was examined was 
the^ degree to which the participants felt confident that they could sue- 
ceed - in- the - job -market - This -d^^^^ ■ measured "by Goodwin ♦ s "Lack 

of Confidence in Ability to Succeed in the World of Work Scale" (Lack of 
Confidence Scale). A positive change on this scale indicates a decline 
in confidence. 

As. Table 3-6 indicates, there was a decline across all of the re- 
spondents on their general level of job skill confidence, especially 
among- the two Job Corps groups. Such changes reflect a belief that 
getting ahead in a job is largely a matter of luck rather than skill or 
hard work. Thus^ the "confidence" label may be somewhat misleading. The 
increase in scores may simply reflect the impact which Job Corps had on 
the enrollee's sense of reality. For the males, the experience may have' 
convinced them that luck -is an important part of being really successful. 

^ Indeed, as Table 3-7 shows, there were three items which accounted 
for the greatest amount of the difference between the two Job Corps groups 
and the NoShows.' At least on the surface, none of these three items seems 
to reflect a lack of confidence but rather an acceptance of a specific 
point of view towards success — that one must do or believe in certain 
things in order to be successful. These items reflect the belief that 
success mainly involves: 

• Knowing the right people ; 

40 Caring about making money; and, 

• Having people like you 

The indication is, then, that such values were, to some extent, transmitted 
either directly or indirectly to male Job Corps participants, whether they 
remained for three months or more or whether they dropped out prematurely. 
Women did not change their attitudes wlile in -Job Corps, however. 
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CHANCES IN: LACK OF JOB SKILL CONriDEKCE SCALE SCORES 

By SEX a:jo tr£atmi:nt GSW'-T 



TrcatTMnt: crouTis 


Pretest 
Score 


Mean 

PosCcesC 
Store 


Medin Difference 
Score (Fretest- 
Posrieat ) 


N 


Difference 


P«ni9t«ra 


20.13 


21.80 


1.67 


155 






20.18 


22.39 


2.20 


93 


3,60*** 




20.05 


20.92 


0.87 


62 


1.38 


Dropouts 


20.53 


21.27 


0:75 


203 






20, 32 


21 . 67 


i • 35 


109 


2 . 68*** 




20.77 


20.81 


0.04 


94 


0.10 


Ho shows 


20.63 


21.04 


0.41 


74 


0.74 




19.93 


20.45 


0.52 


42 


0.78 


FtflUllM 


21.54 


21.81 


0.27 


32 


0.28 



Possible ran^e: 

Significant F testa: Between sexes on difference scores (Dropouts only) r<"3.89* 

•p^.OS 
"p<.02 
•"p<.01 



Table 3-7 

Change Scores for Confidence Scale 
Items for Male Respondents 







.Mean Score Changes j 


Item 4 


Item 


Fersisters 


Dropouts 


:io3hows i 


E3 


Success in an occupation is ntainly 
matter of knowing the right people. 


.27 


.19 


1 

-.10 


E3 


Success in an occupation is a matter 
of luclc. 


.21 


.26 


.20 


EX2 


In order to get ahead in a job you need 
to have some luclcy breaics 


.34 


.14 


.42 


E16 


I like Icind of work you can forget about 


.13 


.06 


.05 


E19 


To be really successful la life you 
have to care about naJcing xoney. 


,20 


-,oa 


-.29 


E20 


In order to be successful in a job* 
people have to like you. 


.24 


.27 


-03 


S22 


Tr rn^j, work is nothing aiore than a way 
ot naking a living. 


.06 


-.02 


-.01 1 


S23 


The nost Important part of >.rark is 
making good money. 


.12 


-.02 


.14 

. . . 1 
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3.2.4 Summary 



On the three scales which form the attitudes toward work sub-area, 
the impact of Job Corps was negative for males who dropped out early; 
their attitudes toward work became more negative on two of the three 
scales. Interestingly, female Dropouts became more negative only on the 
scale which did not change for male Dropouts . 

For men and women who stayed at least three months. Job Corps 
seemed to have no impact, positive or negative. In this stability they 
are joined by the NoShows , who recorded no significant changes from 
pretest to posttest. These findings can be interpreted as follows: At- 
titudes toward work are no^. easily changed over a ten month period. If, 
however, a young person makes a commitment to improve his or her work 
skills and then does not follow through with it or do«s not like the 
program, this negative experience can have a significant negative im- 
pact on attitudes toward what does and what does not help a person get"^ 
ahead in the job market. Remaining in Job Corps, on the' other hand, 
allows a young person to retain his or her initial positive attitudes 
toward work. 

3. 3 Interest in Work 

This third sub-area of job-related non-economic impacts covers 
two topics — job satisfaction and vocational aspirations. Unlike the 
previous outcomes, these were measured by means of single item responses. 
Job satisfaction items were also aggregated into a scale. The purpose 
of examining these outcomes was to determine whether the experience of 
attending Job Corps impacted satisfaction with current work conditions 
and plans to achieve success in a vocational area, 

A problem in interpretation in, this sub-area lies in the fact 
that it is impossible to know whether a respondent who reported greater 
job satisfaction actually had a better joiS at the time of the posttest. 
Perhaps he or she became more satisfied with a poor-paying job because 
he or she was planning to return to school shortly. 
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3-3,1 Job Satisfaction 

Job satisfaction was assessed by means of four items which were 
developed specifically for this study. Respondents were asked to rate 
their current job (or, if they did not have a current job, their previous , 
job) on four aspects: the pay, the level of interest, the chance for 
promotion, and the boss. Each item was rated on a scale of 1 to 4. The 
higher the number, the more positive the rating of the job element.' Below 
we describe the responses to each item, as well as on the. job satisfaction 
scale derived from -combining these four items. It should be noted that 
youngsters who had never worked were instructed to skip this section. The 
sample size, therefore, is smaller than for other outcomes. A summary of 
findings on these five instruments follows in Table 3-8; complete tables 
of findings for each item are displayed in Tables 3-9 to 3-12, at the end 
of Section 3.3.1. 

^ -I- 

Pay 

As Table 3-9 reveals, the three respondent groups started at approxi 
mately the same pretest baseline level on the pay item and increased signi- . 
ficantly. There were no significant differences on the change scores, 
either among groups or between sexes. This item appears not to discriminate 
i.e., all six groups formed by combining sex and Job Corps rtatus increased 
their ratings of their job pay between pre- and posttest. Mean ratings for 
all groups began at between one (lowest rating) and two on the scale; all 
groups averaged between two and three on the posttest. 

Level of Interest 

Almost the same pattern prevailed on the interest ratings as on 
the pay item ratings, as Table 3-10 reveals. All three, respondent groups 
were at approximately the same baseline level, and the change score ratings 
of all three groups reached significance. For the NoShows , hov/ever, the 
maJes accounted for that group's significant improvement, and only the 
overrll score for Dropouts was significant. It can therefore be concluded 
that only within the Persister group did level of interest increase sub- 
stantially for both men and women. Interestingly, both male and female 
Persisters scored the lowest on this item both times. Perhaps their higher 
standards induced them to stay longer in Job Corps, after which their scores 
increased more than thoSe of the other groups. 



Table 3-8 
SUMMARY OF JOB SATISFACTION FINDINGS 



Finding 


Pay 


Level of 
Interest 


Chance for 
Promotion 


The 'Boss 


Overall Job 

Satisfaction 

Scale 


Prete'st 
scores (Per- 
sistets vs. 
Dropout vs. 
NoShows) 


ns 


Persisters a 
bit lower 


Persisters a 
bit lowerns 


Persisters a 
bit iower^^s 


Persisters a 
bit lowerns 


Posttest 
scores as 


ns 


Persisters a 
bit lowerns 


Persisters a 
bit lowerns 


Persisters a 
bit lowerns 


ns 


Pre-post 
changers - 
Persisters 


Males*** and 

females** 

improve 


Males* and 
females*** - 
improve 


Overall*** and 
Males improve 


Males*** and 

females* 

improve 


Males*** and 

females*** 

improve 


're -post 
changers - 
Dropouts 


Males* and 

females* 

improve 


Overall 

improve * * ^ 


ns, but post- 
- test means 
higher 


Overall*** 
and males*** 
improve 


Males** and 

females* 

improve 


Pre-post 
changes - 
NoShows 


Males** and 

females* 

improve 


Overall im- 
prove 


Overall* artd 
females* im- 
prove 


Overall*** 
and females* 

imoirovp 


Males* and 
females*** 
improve . 


"Pre-post 
changes 
(Persisters 
vs. Dropouts; 
vs. NoShows) 


All 

improve^^ 


All 

improvers 

i 


All 

improvers 

1 


All 

improve^^ 


All 

improvers 
but 

Persisters 
appear to 
improve the ^ 
most"^ 



* p ^ ,05 
*■* p <• ,02 
*** p < ,01 

ns = no significant difference 



ERIC 



51 

36 



T*bX« 3-9 

C31ANGES IN: PAY RATING SCALE SCORES 



By SEX AND TREATMENT GROUP 





Mean 
Pretest 


He an 

Posttast 

SCOiTQ 


He an 
Difference 

Score 


N 


Difference 
Score 
t 


Psrslsters 


1 . 70 


2>34 


0.65 


96 


4.23 




Hales 


1.64 


2.36 


0.72 


61 


3.49 




remales 


1.80 


2.31 


0.51 


35 


2.54 




Dropouts 


1.93 


2.39 


0.47 


122 


3.59 




Males 


1.93 


2.32 


0 . 39 


71 


2.29 


* 


Females 


1.92 


2.49 


0.57 


51 


2.84 




NoshowL 


1.86 


2.40 


Q.S4 


57 


3.31 


• 


Hale ^ 


^ 1.94 


2.40 


0.46 


35 


2.47 


• * 


Pmu es 


1.73 


2. 41 


O.&d 


22 


2.19 


* 



Possible range: 1-4 

•P^.05 
**p-<,02 
•*'p-C.01 

Table 3-10 

CHAMGSS IK: INTEREST RATIHG 'SCALE SCORES 
By SEX AND TREATMENT GROUP 



Treatment Groups 


Mean 
Pretest 
Score 


Mean 
Posttest 
Score 




Mean 
Difference 

Score 


N 


Difference 
, , Score 
t 


Pe rsisters 


1.42 


1.96 




0.53 


2i 


3_,90 


Hales 


1.45 


1.35 




0.40 


60 


2,29 • 


females 


1,37 


2. 14 




0.77 


35 


3.49 


Dropouts 


L. 77 


2.14 




0.36 


124 


2, 56 *• 


Hales 


1-72 


2.07 




0.35 


72 


1.74 




1.83 


2.21 




0.39 


52 


1.96 


No shows 


1.72 


2.23 




0.51 


57 


2.96 


Males 


1.77 


2.2 3 




C.46 


35 


2.36 • 


Fenales 


1,64 


2.23 




o.«o 


22 


L.ai 


R*nge ■1-4 

•P- < .05 
< .02 
•••P- < .01 
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Chance for Promotion 

Although there were no significant differences among groups on the 
pretest or the posttest, both male aijd female Dropouts began with the highest 
rankings but did not improve on the posttest. In contrast, Persisters and 
NoShows recorded significant overall increases in their estimates of the 
chance for promotion. This inter-group difference implies that attending 
Job Corps fcr at least three months or remaining in the labor market has 
an impact on perceived chances for promotion/' and Job Corps matters more. 
Spending a short period in Job Corps and a short period in the labor market, 
however, does not have similar positive impacts. 

It should be pointed out that the two groups that improved signifi- 
cantly (Persister males and NoShow females) recorded the lowest estimates 
on the pretest. Their changes may be cases of regression toward the mean 
as much as anything else. 

The Boss 

Ratings of the boss were lowest of the four items and were about 
the same at pretest and posttesf for all three respondent groups. The 
ratings increased significantly overall between pretest and posttest for 
all three respondent groups (see Table 3-12), although only among Persis- 
ters did both male and females increase. The two groups which did not 
change .(Dropout females and NoShow males) had the highest scores on the 
pretest. They may. have kept (or returned to) those good jobs and therefore 
did not increase markedly in their • assessments . Persisters had the lowest 
assessment of their bosses on both the pretest and the posttest, although 
significant change did take place. As in the case of level of interest, 
higher standards among Persisters may have been responsible- 

Job Satisfaction Scale 

The four item ratings were summed into a Job Satisfaction Scale. 
On this "scaJ'=^/' the three groups were similar to each other at pretest 
and at posttest. All six groups manifested significant change on the 
combined scale betweeii pretest and posttest (see Table 3-13). Persisters, 
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CHANCES INt CHANCE FOR PRQrtOTICN RATING SCALE SCORES 
By SEX AND TREATMENT CROUF 





Ma an 
Pr«t«st 


POSttASt 

Score 


Score 


N 


Di£f«r«ncc ^ 
Soora ' 

t 


Psrsisters 


1.92 


2-S2 


0.600 


21 


3 .50 ••• 




1.75 


2.50 




60 


3.56 


nan ail 


•J '7n 
« . *u 


2.5 4 


0.343 


35 


1,17 


Dropouts ' 


2.37 


2.64 


0.264 


121 


I>68 
















2. 33 


2.5 1 


0.IB6 


70 


0.88 




2.43 


2.80 


^ 0.373 


51 


1.59 




2.14 


2. 60 


0.466 


58 


2.36 • 














Hades 


2.25 


2.56 


0.306 


36 


1.30 




1.96 


2.68 


0.727 


22 


2.08 • 


Ruxra « 1-4 
•P-< .05 









••*P-< .01 

Table 3-12 
C3IANGES IM: BOSS RATING SCALE SCORES 
By SEX iCtD TREATT^EHT CftDUP 



Treatment Croups 


Haan 
Pretest 

Score 


Mean 
Postcest 
Score 


Mean 
Difference 

Score 


N 


Difference 
Score 

t 


Persisters 


l.."U 


1.81 


Q.St 


95 


3.87 ••• 


Malsi 


1*30 


1. 85 


0.55 


60 


3.29 


F«nal«s 


1.31 


1.74 


0.43 


35 


2.04 • 


Dropouts 
Hal«s 


1.54 
1.49 


2>12 
2.27 


0.58 
0.78 


122 
71 


4.4^ ••• 
4.55 


P«Aala« 


1.61 


1.92 


0.31 


51 


1.61 


Noshows 


1.49 


2.00 


0.51 


57 


2.99 •♦• 


Mal«3 


1.63 


1.97 


0.34 


35 


1.61 


Females 


1.27 


2.05 


0.77 


22 


2.45 • 


•P < .05 
•♦P < .02 
••♦P < .01 







Scale: 1 " lowest; 

4 " highest 



ERIC 



39 

54 



Table 3-13 

CHANOKS IN: JOB SATISFACTION SCALE" SCORES 
I* 

By SEX AND TREATMENT GROUP 





Mean 
Pretest - 

cr v- o 


Mean 
Posttest 




Mean 
Difference 

cr >- o 




Difference 
Score 


Persisters 


6.25 


8. 59 




2. 34 




4..68 *** 


Males 


5 . 98 


o . dO 




2.D 2 


58 


J . oo * * * 


Females 


6.69 


8. "74 




2.0 6 


35 


2.91 *** 


Dropouts 


7.66 


■9^29 




1.63 


120 


3.48 . *** 


Males 


7.57 


9.. 17 




1.61 


69 


2.59 ** 


Females • 


7.^78 ; 


9.4 5 




'1.67 


51 


2. 30 * 


Noshov/s 


7.25 


9:26^ 




, '2.03 


57 


3.63 *** 


Males 


7.66 


9.20 




1.54 


35 


2.42 * 


Females 


6,59 . 


?. 36 




2.77 


22 


2.70 ** 


Range = 4-16 
*P=< .05 





**?=< -02 



although they improved the most, began with the lowest ratings and ended 
with the lowest ratings. This finding can be interpreted in one^ two 
ways : ^ 

• Persisters were most strongly motivated to .-.tay in 
Job Corps because of previous bad experiences on the 
job/ and were the most cautious of the groups in rating 
their post program jobs, 

m Persisters' jobs before and after the program were 
nqt any worse than those of other groups, but these 
youth's standc- 1s began high and remained high. 

In the absence of information about actual pre-program and post-program 
jobs of the three groups, conclusions regarding these items and this 
scale cannot be reliably drawn. That Persisters improved the most is, 
however, a positive finding for Job Corps. 



3.3.2 Vocational Aspirations 

/oi attempt was made to ascertain the respondents* perceptions of 
their "job standing by asking them to rate their job status as of two years 
ago, now, and two years in the future. The ratings were made on a ten-rung 
"Ladder of Life" scale, as shown below. In the sections Ipelow we examine 
the results for each item. A summary of findings on these three items 
follows in Tables 3-14 and 3--15. Individuals tables 3-16 to 3-18 are 
placed at the end of Section 3.3. 

The items were worded as follows: 



To the right is a picture of a ladder. Suppose we say that the top of the 
ladder represents the BEST POSSIBLE JOB for you and the bottom now represents 



the WORST POSSIBLE JOB for you. 



,BEST POSSIBLE JOB 



•10 



6 
5 
4 
3 
2 
1 



WORST POSSIBLE JOB 

Where on the ladder do you feel you personally stand right . r:iow? 



(Enter step number) 
Where on the ladder would you say you stood two years ago? 



(Enter step number) 
Where do v^ou think you will be on the ladder two years from now? 



(Enter step number)"' 
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Tabic 3-14 



snv^bUTf or LACL-.; or lifv. fincejics 





**V.ht;ro do you nt^nu 
rigl'.t now?" 


"Whtfca vUJ you atand 
two ye.irj ^^o?" 


"Whiiro '.V L I I , u j 
fcou r.j*y?** 


Pr«c«st icores 

DropoutJi V. 
■o Shows) 


rerilo Pcrai.Ttcra 
and ::ifopcut3 hoth 
lowor"*-" than e».iTW*io 
tioniicws/ ouiXaa''" 


r^nlo Fcrriiicr^ 
and 0x-5;icucj both 
lo-w<jxf^3 Chan fciiuiie 
HoS ho w 3 ; m 1 0 9 ^ 


Tt It* \'f^;0', V.i'JI 

■jcocn hi j: ojL^^s 


Fo«i^t««t scorei 

Dropouts v» 
ft> shova} 


rcjnale Poraibtera 
dad Oiropouts bo^.h 
hiqi'.ar* cihaii f cmala 
^roShowa; .nalas'^* 


na 


Both n^lc arid 
fomalc Pirai*-; ncro 
and CL'jpo-:':^ score 
highor"^ th^.i 
MoShowa 


Tra^post 
ch4ng«s 
Poxaiators ' 


Irrprov* d bit, 
noiitly tnalaa"" 


iTipro/o :i bit, 
UKJstly f ^i^mlas"* 


Fcre^lcT 5.11'jhtiy 
lower'^** 


Pra<-poat 

Dropouts 


Improve a bit^ 
costly Cai-naiaa*^" 


Both tnuXeg and 
f»iinal03 iTfcove ♦ 


Maloa T^iightly 
iowoc'** 


Pra-pQat 
chanqas 
Mo Sima 


KaXej unchanqcd; 
females aigni'l- 
c.J.ntly lovrar • 


£eLiAlc3 lower 


.'uslea lovt»r"' 
fcmaliia signi- 
ficantly lowtr *•* 


Pkra^poat 
chAJigaa 

^(Paraiatara v. 

Dropouts V. 
no Shows) 


P#icsise«r ovalaa 
iiLiirove"* versuu 
oUwr mjlmut 

sitjnif leant ly 
Xowor*** varsua 
other femaleo 


Paralsters and 
CUropouta Ispcove'^^ 
vet r s ua No shows 


Ail JCOUX5H ';core 
lower"'' • but No 

''to Guows shok/ 
(r,ord ns^a;,:ive 
chan7e than jny 
other group 



Table 3-15 

Mean Ladder of Life Rating Scores by Tredtment Group 



Treacaent Groupa 


"Two Years Ago^* 


"Right itow 


"TWO Years from NoW 


Pretest 


Poattest 


Pretest 


Postteat 


Pretest 


Poattest 


Persiaters 


4.11 


4. 33 


S.64 


6.02 


8.68 


8.61 


Dropouts 


3.98 


4,55 


5.63 


5.94 


8.53 


8.30 


NoShowa 


4.33 


4.20 


5.71 


5.04 


8.82 


7.73 



Possible range.* I-IO 
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Perceived Job Status "Two Years Ago" 

It is important to remember that^ in most cases, a decrease in 
perception of job starus two years ago represents an increase in aspirations. 
Since these youth were unlikely to have had good jobs in the past, a 
decrease in perception would have represented a realization of this. If, on 
the other hand, the respondent had been unemployed since Job Corps, previous 
jobs might have looked better by comparison, thus yielding an increase in 
p erception . It appears as if both formulations are applicable in this case, 
as there was a significant negative correlation of posttest scores with 
being employed at the time of the posttest. This means that those who were 
working were likely to see previous jobs at a lower level than those who 
were not working. 

There were no overall differences among groups on the pretest or the 
posttest. Dropouts as a group increased their perceptions of their pre-' 
vious jobs signf icantly . . It is not surprising that Dropout males and NoShow 
females recorded the highest perceptions, since they were the most likely 
to have been unemployed at the time of the posttest. 

It can be concluded that Job Corps cid not increase the aspirations 
of those who had been enrolled. In fact, only NoShow women decreased their 
perceptions. " They began at a much higher level ♦-han the otJ.er groups, 
however* Perhaps their sense of already doing well in the job market was 
what kept them from enrolling. Ten months (and much unemployment] later, 
their perceptions had "come down to earth" somewhat. There is a possiblity 
that this decline only reflects regression toward the mean, however . 

Perceived Job Status, Right Now 

Regarding joD status right now, it is difficult to interpret 
increases and decreases. If the youth was indeed working at a better job 
than at the time of the pretest, an increase in perception would have been 
warranted. If the youth was not working at a^ better job than previously, 
a decr^se in perception would have indicated higher aspiration. There 
is, unfortunately, no vay to validate these findings because no objective data 

nn jnh rTii;=i 1 i f-y w;^?=; prr^vi HpH , T wQ cor rela tions . however, of PQSttest 

"right now" scores with posttest employment status Were significantly 
positive, an indication that those who were working perceived themselves 
as higher on the ladder than those who were not working. 
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In the present study only NoShow women changed their scores. They 
decreased their perceptions from the highest of any group to the lowest. 
The same interpretation as in the case of "two years ago" can be made: The 
women failed to enroll in Job Corps because they were satisfied with their 
current jobs. By the time of the posttest, they were not nearly so satisfied, 

Perceived Job Status in Two Years 

On this measure the assumption would ordinarily be that ti)ose who 
raised their scores from pretest to posttest also raised their vocational 
aspiration. In this study, however, a ceiling effect was operating which 
prevented significant increases from manifesting themselves. As in the case 
of current job status, NoShow women scored the highest of any group on 
the pretest and declined significantly from pretest to posttest. Here the 
interpretation is more or less- the same as has been made previously: No 
Show women were far less optimistic about their situations after ten more 
months in the labor market. 

Because of the presence of the ceiling effect, it is not surprising 
that slight decreases were recorded. The fact th^ the Job Corps groups 
stayed .stable is a positive findihg for Job Corps, under the circumstances. 
^ • 3.3 Summary — Interest in Work 

Job Corps seems to have had a positive impact on those who stayed 
at least three months. Although they consistently rated aspects of their 
jobs somewhat lower than did other groups, their improvement was also 
most consistent. 

The vocational aspirations scale is difficult to interpret without 
other data on post-pzogram employment. However, tlie change in the scores 
on the three items for the entire sample is a, rather interesting one, as 
seen in the summary table provided (Table 3-15). Whereas the mean rating 
on the pretest changed from about 4.1 to about 5.6 between "Two Yoars Ago" 
and "Right Now," ^it jumped an optimistic three points (to about 8.6) 
between "Right Now" and "Two Years from Now." This suggests an overall 
optimistic future perception by. the sample at the time of the pretest, an 
aqreeme_nt that things will be much better in the future. 
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The "Two Years from Now" findings suggest that Job Corps Persisters 
remained optimistic about their prospects after Job Corps, while the Drop- 
out males and especially the NoShows demonstrated a more pessimistic pros- 
pect. Such a conclusion can be drawn despite the operation of the ceiling 
effect. 
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TAbla 3-16 

OfANCES IN I **WKER£ DID YOU STAND TWO YEAJ^ AGO?"* LADDEK CT HFC RATING 

By SEX AND TREATMENT CROUP 





Moan 


Ma An 


Hodn 








Pr«t«8t> 


Po»tt:f it 


Di Ctcranca 




Scora 


Trcatm'tnt Groups 


Score 


Scoro 










4. 11 


4.33 


0 .2 3 


12 3 


0.72 


KaX«s 


4.23 


4.28 


0.07 


71 






3. 94 


4. 40 


0 .nt 




1 . 08 


Dropouts 


3. 98 


4.55 


0.57 


161 


2 .24 • 




4.16 


4.77 


0. bl 


93 


1 • 68 




3.74 


4.25 


0.52 


68 


I. 49 


Kofhows 


4.33 


4.20 


-0. 07 


59 


0.17 




3.33 


3.76 


0.46 


33 


0.89 




5.27 


4,34 


-0.73 


26 


1.14 



X^*sibXa ranqa: 1-XO 

Significant r t«t«: Batwaan sax«3 on th« pranaat C^oShov, only) F-6.2- 



•P-< .05 
•P*< .02 
•P^ .OX 



TatoXe 3-L7 

CHANGES IN, "WHERi: 00 YOO STAND RrCHT NOW?" lADDER OP LIFE RATING 

By SEX AND TREATMENT CFOOP 
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TraaLmant Groups 


Mean 

Pretest 

Score 


Maan 

Posttest 
score 


Mean 
Dif feronca 

SCOTQ 


N 


Difference 
score 

t 


Perslsters 


5.64 


6,02 




126 
72 


1. 40 










Malaa 


5.71 


5.99 


0.23 


Q.7X 


r«mdX«B 


5.56 


6.07 


0.52 


54 


L.41 


Dropouts 


5.63 




0.31 


162 




Males 


5.86 


5.98 


0,02 


93 


0. 07 


FemaXaa 


5.31 


6.01 


O.70 


69 


1.80 


Noshows 


5.71 


4.95 


-0.633 


^ 


1.57 


Males 


5.J2 


5.24 


-0. :6 


34 


0. LO 


Females 


6.15 

1 


4.82 

1 




26 


3 . 22*** 



fossLbIa range: 1-iO 

significant F test,: Acre grou,', at po.ttest <av-era:i and worer.) r-:.7;.../, 

. Acro». groups on diJference scores (women orUy) F-5 94...' 

E-tw„„ on difference score, (SoShou, J^^oa- 
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Table 3-18 

CHANGES IN: "WHERE WILL YOU STAND TWO YEARS FROM NOW?" LADDER OF LIFE 

By SEX AND TREATMENT GROUP 



Treatment Groups 


Mean 
Pretest 
Score 


Mean 
Posttest 
Score 


Mean 
Difference 
Score 


N 


Difference 

Score 
t 


Persisters 


8.68 


8.61 


-0.07 


119 


0.30 


Mai es 


8.54 


8.63 


0.09 


67 


0.27 


Females 


8.87 


8.60 


-0.27 


52 


0.94 


Dropouts 


8.53 


8.30 


-0.23 


161 


1.18 


Males 


8.70 


8.32 


-0.38 


93 


1.47 


Females 


8.31 


8.28 


-0.03 


68 


0.10 


NoShows 


8.82 


7.73 


-1.08 


60 


3.09*** 


.Males 


8.36 


7.64 


-0.73 


33 


1.40 


Females 


9.37 


7.85 


-1.52 


27 • 


3 .42*** 



.. ossible range: 1-10 

Significant F tests: 

Across groups on the pretest (overall and women) F = 3.56*/3.26** 

Across groups of difference (overall and women) F = 3.49*/4.11** 

Between sexes on the pretest (NoShows only) F = 6.06 
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*P=< .05 
**P=< .02 
***P=< .01 
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■i . 4 Employment Status 

The focus of the present study was on the noneconomic impacts of 
Job Corps training. Nevertheless, during the posttest, respondents were 
also asked whether or not they were currently employed (full- or part-time) 
and the n'umber of months they had worked either full- or part-time since 
the LI Job Corps termination. In the case of NoShows , the period asked 
about was since they had applied for the Job Corps. Three variables were 
derived from the employment items. 

- 4 . 1 Employment Status at Posttest 

The first variable was simply whether or not. the respondent was 
employed full- or part-time at the time of the posttest interview. Table 
3-19 presents the employment status of the three groups at the time of 
the follow-up interview. 

Table 3-19 

Employment Status At Time of Follow-up Interview 
By Job Corps Status 
(in percentages) 





1 Currently 


Currently 






' Employed 


Employed 


Not 




Full-Time 


Part-Time 


Eirployed 


Persisters 


21 


5 


74 


Male 


22 


7 


71 


Female 


: 19 


3 


79 


Dropouts 


12 


9 


79 


Male 


11 


8 


81 


Female 


13 


10 


77 


NoShows 


17 


,10 


73 


Male 


23 


15 


63 


Female 


10 


3 


87 



There are no statistically significant differences among the three groups 
(X =6.88; df=4; p=ns). However, the table shows that while the unemploy- 
ment rate was approximately equal for the three groups, a greater percentage 
of the employed Persisters were working full-time (approximately 80%) than 
of the employed Dropouts (57%) or of the employed MoShows (63%). While the 
numbers are too small to be highly reliable, there is an indication that 
the employment fcund by the Persisters tended to be more full time than that 
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found by either the NoShows or the Dropouts. This is particularly notable in 
contrast to the NoShows , who had much more time to seek a full-timt' job. In any 
case, tliere is no evidence here to suggest that NoShows or Dropouts failed to 
enroll in or terminated from Job Corps in order to accept full-time employment. 

In terms of male-female differences, there appear to be none in 
eitl^er the Persister or tJie Dropout groups. However, there is a suggestion 
that NoShow women found it harder to get a job — either full- or part-time 
— than their male counterparts. At the time of the interview, more than 
one- third (38%) of the NoShow males were employed, compared with only 13% 

Of the NoShow women. Neither the differences among all of the groups 

2 

X =15.07; df~10? NS) nor between male and female NoShows were statistically 
2 

significant (X =5.60; df=s; NS) . Nevertheless, given that women tradition- 
ally find it harder than males to get full-time work, it may be that the 
Job Corps experience brought the women in the Persister and Dropout groups 
up to the employment levels of their male counternarts , whereas without 
Job Corps, their chances L'or employment would have ofeen substantially less. 
Findings in Section 2.1 indicated that Job Corps women\5jJid not improve in 
job- related attitudes and skills any more than NoShow women. The higher 
employment rate of Job Corps women may have- been related to the vocational 
training received. 

3.4.2 Amount of Time Employed Since Job Corps 

The second employment variable looked at was the amount of time 
the respondent was employed , full time and part time, between the end of 
the Job Corps experience and the follow-up interview. As is shown in Table 
3-20, the NoShows, on the average, reported being employed two and a half 
times as long as t^e Persisters and nearly three and a half times as long 
as the Dropouts. Most of this difference , of course, was expected, since 
the NoShov. had been in the job market considerably longer than either the 
Dropouts or the Persisters. . What was not expected, however, was the vast 
differences between men's and women's employment experience. In the two 
Job Corps groups women worked more than men, both full time and part time, 
while the opposite was true for NoShows. Furthermore, despite their longer 
time m the labor market, No^Show women did not work significantly more tha n 
Job Corps women . \<hat this may mean is that Job Corps gave the women in 
this sample skills which made them highly employable, skills that NoShows 
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did not gain. Men, on the other hand^ took lonqor to re-enter the labor 
market successfully, Dy the time of the posttost, however, Pjrr-iister men 
wore more likely than Persistor women to bo working and almost as likely 
,as NoSliow men. 

Table 3- .HV 





Months 


Months 




Worked 


Worked 




Full-Time 


Part-Time 


He r s 1 s ce rs 


I , 1 0 1 




Males 


,9 36 


.418 


Female 


1 . 333 


.615 


Dropouts 


.815 


.536 


Ma les 




/l c; o 

, 4 J 4< 


Females 


,896 


.646 


NoShows 


^ • / / 1 


1 • Z ID 


Males 


3 . 4o9 


1,444 ' 


Females 


1.024 


,912 




Males : 


Males : 




F=26,22 


F=7,61 




p=<.00l 


p=<.001 1 




df=2/2 78 


df=2/278 




Females 


Females . 




F=2 ,09 


F=,34 




p=ns 


p=ns 




df=2/205 


df=2/205 



Another interpretation of this phenomenon would be that work patterns 
differed by sex more than by treatment group. The data are: 

1, At four months^ women had worked 30% more months than men 
but were somewhat^ less likely to be working currently, 

2. At ten months, women had worked about half as much time 

as men and were one-third as likely to be working currently. 

These two facts lead to the speculation that women of all groups tended to 
work less and less as time went on, and men worked more and more. The 
work frequency curves of men and women probably looked like this: 
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% timo 
working 




men 



women 



4 6 
months 



10 



This interpretation implies that the work patterns of men and women were 
unai'fected by Job Corps training. Because the data on MoShows and the Job 
Corps groups was gathered after different time lags, there is no way to 
investigate this possibility further. 

3-4.3 Relationship of Employment Variables to Outcome Measures 



Although the scales and items used in this study were considered 
valid and reliable for this population (insofar as tney had been validated), 
it is important for a study of this type to take every opportunity possible 
to retest the validity of the scales. One of the most important types of 
validity to investigate is criterion validity , which answers the question 
"Does a high score on or improvement on this scale correlate with a high 
level of or improvement on the behavior which the scale is purported to 
predict?" Because the present study gathered data both from scales and 
behavioral self reports ^ imited test of criterion validity was undertaken. 

Posttest score ■ i scales which were used to measure indirect job 
skill acquisition were correlated with self-repotts of (1) current work 
status, (2) ajnount of time employed since Job Corps and (3) percent time 
employed since Job Corps. 

Findings were disappointing. As the table below indicates, only 
three correlations of the twenliy-seven were significantly different from 
zero. The three significant correlations were in the expected direction: 
Those who were currently working rated their "work status now" higher, and 
their "work status two years ago" lower, than those who were not working 
at the time of the posttest interview. Similarly, those who had worked the 
greatest percentage of time since Job Corps rated their "work status now" 
highest. 
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Table 3-21 

Corrolation of Posttest Scoros on Job -"Related 
Outcomes with Employment Status Variables 



CRITERION 

SCAJLE 


Length of 
employment 
since Job Corps 


Perc<5nt time 

employed 

since Job Co rps 


Currently 
Working 


Job Seeking Skills 


.06 


0 


.04 


Job Holding Skills 


-.C 3 


-.04 


-.02 


Job Knowledge 


-.04 


-.07 


-.01 


Work Ethic 


-.02 


-.0 3 


-.08 


Lack of Job Skill 
Confidence 


.01 


• 05 


,08 


Work Relevant 
Attitudes 


0 


,01 


-.05 


Work Status 
IV o Years Ago 


0 


-.C2 


- . 10 * 1 


Work Status Now 


,05 


,10* 


.16*** 


Work Status Two 
Years from Now 


-.03 


.03 


.05 



*p=<.05 
***p-<.001 



What was disapoincing was the lack of correlation of . such scales 
as Job Seeking Skills ^ Job Knowledge, etc. Although there may have been 
good reasons for those with high scores not to be working** (poor job 
market, pregnancy, family obligations), the absence of any relatio^iship 
casts the predictive value of these scales into question. Either the scales 
do not measure skills they purport to measure , or the posession of those 
skills did not affect the work behavior of this sample. Further research 
must be conducted to identify those scales which are valid against such 
behavioral criteria. 



**These correlations were computed only on respondents who were not in 
school full time at the time of the posttest, 
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3.5 Simm ary 

Although the overall employment rates for all of these groups of 
young people were lov, it is po.-sible • that the Job Corps experience for 
those who stayed on past the initial three months was beneficial; they 
did seem to find more full-time er^uloyment thar. chose who dropped out- 
before three months. While conclusions are only speculative without figure 
at comparable intervals for the three- groups, it also may be that previous 
Job Corps enrollment helped' young women's employment chances. 'peir 
employment rate was essentially similar to those of . their. male counterparts 
a parity which was not found amor.g the NoShows. 

The lack of ccyrrelation of posttest scores on job-related 'outcome 
variables with post-program- employment status indicates that these scales 
lack criterion validity, as tested by the three 'employment status items 
in this battery. Although the~ study was not designed as scale validation 
research, this finding calls into the question the validity of the results 
of these scales. 
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4.0 FINDIiSn^S ON SOCIAL-ATTITUDINAL 'liMPACTS 

Five outcome^ were included in this area of study- All' are inter- 
personal in nature. Job Corps attempts to improve social attitudes by, 
means of its counseling and residential living programs. Through coun- 
seling^ it. tries to help youth deal with family problems, difficulties 
in interpersonal relations and difficulties in adjustment to center life. 
The residential living program offers enrollees peer group companionship, 
extra-curricular activities and leadership opportunities. The five out- 
comes in the social-attitudinal area attempted to measure the impact of 
these Job Corps program services. The outcomes were: 

• Attitude Toward Authority 

• Self-Esteem 

• Criminal Justice System Involvement 

• Family Relations 

o Leisure Time . ' . r. 

The firfet three of these outcomes were measured by means of scales. 
In- each case, the research questions were the same. They weic:: 

1. Does Job Corps have an impact on this outcome? 

This question is answered by^ means of pre-post comparisons of mean scores 
of each of the two Job Corps groups (Persisters and Dropouts) and by means 
of comparing these' change scores with change scores'^of the comparison 
group (NoShows) . 

2. Are Job Corps' impacts on this variable different for men r. 
and women? 

This question is answered by means of comparisons between change scores of 
males and change scores of females in each group. 

3. Do there appear to be pa^ rns of impact on these variable--? 

This question is answered in the sumr.- » / discussions of outcomes at the 
er»d of the chapter. 

Each outcome variable is discussed separately in chapter, 
and each scaled outcome is analyzed in the same way, for e.a-se of interpre- 
tation. First the outcome is described briefly. Then a table is presented 
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whi-ch displays mean pretest scores, posttest scores, and difference scores 

separately for males and females within each of the three applicant groups 

(Persisters , Dropouts, and NoShows). On the far right of each table dre 

the results of t tests of significance. These ^:ests attempt to answer the 

first research question — to determine whether there* was a substantial 

(significant) change in the mean secures of each of the six groups from 

pretest to posttest. Asterisks reference t*s which are significant at 

the .05 level or less; the presence of more than one asteri^^k indicates 

o 

a higher level of significance. It should be noted that the size of the 
t required for significance varies based on the sample size of each group 
and subgroup. 

To shed further light on the "first research question, F tests 
have been computed to compare the three groups at^ the time of pretest 
and a^ the time of posttest. An F test has been also made among the 
difference scores of the three groups. Results of these F tests on 
between-groups differences are reported at the bottom of the table and 
in the text, with statistical information in parentheses in cases of 
significance. . • 

To answer the second research question, F tests have been computed 
to compare mean scores of males and females in each group at pretest and 
posttest. Again, results are reported at the bottom of the table. 

Answers to the third research question appear in summary 'discussion 
In addition, on some outcomes the results of interscale correlations are 
reported. In order to avoid overusing the data, these correlatjLons were 
computed only in cases where associations between two scales v^re hypothe- 
3 L jd a priori • . 

In the case of the two outcomes which were analyzed on an, i :em by 
item basis, the results on e:^.ch item are displayed for men ^.nd women separ- 
ately. Because these data are limited to the nominal scale in most cases, 
the chi-square statistic is used, to determine whether or not tne distribu- 
tion of respondents in the contingency tatjle is significantly different 
from the expected distribution. 

As in the case of the outcomes measured by means* of scales, those 

mr^asured on an i.ten by item basis are discussed in terms of the three 

o 

research ques'rions enumerated above. 
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4 . 1 Attitude Toward Au thority 

The Attitude Toward Authority scale of the Youth Assessment 
Battery was the instrument used -to measure social attitudes in this 
study, A number of other social attitude scales had been considered 
r r inclusion but were later dropped. On this scale, the higher the 
score, the more deferential to authority the respondent is. In Table 
4-1, the results on the Attitude Toward Authority scale' are 'arrayed. 
All three respondent groups started out, at pretest, at about the same 
level on this scale, with male Dropouts more deferential than female 
Dropouts at a level japproaching significance (F = 3,82; dfv= 2/210; 
p = .05).- Of the three groups, only the- Persis ters increased their 
scores reliably. The others did not change significantly, although all 
subgroups except the NoShow men improved somewhat, A surprising finding, 
considering expec* t.ions based ^on stereotypes, was that females in each 
group scored some^ it lower (less deferential) than the males on both 
pretest and posttest. 

Tffese results suggest that Job Corps training inculcates respect 
for authority in both men and women, especially those who stay at least 
three months . ^ 



Table 4-1 

CHANGES IN: ATTITUDE TOWARD AUTHORITY SCALE SCORES 
By SEX AND TREATMENT GROUP 



Treacjn«?nt Groups 


Pretest 
Score 


Posttest 
Score 




Me&n 
Difference 
Score 


N 


Dif feronce 
Scorn 
t 


Peroisners 


4 1 . -a 


42. 95 




1.47 


164 


2.3 ' 


Halaa 


,41.36 


43. 22 




L.35 


99 


1.45 




40. as 


42. 54 




1.65 


65 


1.43 


Dropou'ts 


41^3 


42.98 




1.15 


212 


1.71 




42.73 


43 46 




0.73 


121 






40.63 


42.34 




. 1.71 


91 


1.70 




42.66 


42.59 




0.03 


li 


.03 




43. 78 


43.13 




-0.65 


42 


1.35 




-1.19 


42.13 




0.93 


32 


' .59 

, 



Possible ranqe: ^2*60 



•P- < .05 • 
< .02 
•••p* < .01. 
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'4.2 Self-Esteem 

One of the important nonecc-nomic impacts that job training can 
have is to give its pr ticipants a sense of self-worth. In this study, 
that benefit was measured by Rosenberg's Self-Esteem Scale. The 10 items 
of this scale are particularly addressed to adolescents and cover such 
areas as sel f --concept , self-worth, and self-respect. 

There were no significant differences among the three respondent 
groups at pretest. Exairiination of Table 4-2 shows that only the Persisters 
manifssted a statistically reliable increase in self-esteem between pre- 
and posttest. Persister women, in fact, moved from being the group with 
the lowest scores to being the group with the second highest scores. Drop- 
outs of both sexes showed a nonsignificant drop in their Self-Esteem scores. 

Furthermore, the analysis of variance of th€: pre-post difference 
sqprn^ among the three respondent groups ' revealed that there was a signi- 
ficant Between Groups effect (F = 3.199, df = 2/422, p < .05) due to the 
differences between the Persisters and Dropouts (t = 2.47, df - 3S0, 
p < .05) . The fact that there were no significant differences at pretest 
(in fact the dropouts began somewhat higher) indicates that the difference 
ecore effect is a "real" one. | 

What is inip:^ssive is that the differences discussed above prevailed, 
in the presence of a possible "ceiling" effect. That is, all three groups 
started out, at pretest, close to the top of the range of Self-Esteem scale 
scores (the possible range of scores on this scale is 10-20) . Thus the 
fact that the Dropouts' Self-Esteem scores declined and the NoShows ' scores 
did not increase could be attributed to a ceiling effect ar-tifact. Assuming, 
however, tha't the change scores are not a function of such an artifact, it 
can be concluded that remaining in Job Corps gave the Persisters (particularly 
the females) an increased sense of self-worth. It is interesting to note 

that' there is a significant positive correlation (r = .18, p <.001) in the 

pb 

Pcirsister group between the Self-^Esteem Scale change score and the tendency 
to join the Job ..Corps as a result of problems at home. It might be conjec- 
tured that as the Persisters were removed from their home environments' for 
a substantial period of time, they discovered that they functioned much - 
better away from home, and as a result, their self-esteem increased. 
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Table 4-2 

CHANGES IN: SELF-ESTEEM SCALE SCORES 
By SEX AND TREATl-lENT GROUP 



• 

Treatment Groups 


Mean 
Pretest 
Score 


Me am 
Posttest 
Score 




Mean 
Difference 
Score 


N 


Difference 
Score 
t 


Persisters 


17.30 


17.69 




0.39 


155 


2.04 * 


Males 


17 ,36 


17.54 




0.20 


92 


0.84 


Females 


17.21 


17.89 




0.68 


63 


2.10 * 


* j'bropoufcs 


17.53 


17.28 




-0.25 


19 7 


1.55 


Mares 


17 .45 


17.20 




-0.25 


10 6 


1.15 


Females 


17.63 


17.39 




-0.24 


91 


1.06 


Noshows 


17.64 


17.83 




0.19 


Tl 


.69 


Males 


' 17 .72 


17.90 




o.ia 


40 


.50 


Fein?.les 


17.55 


17.74 




0.20 


31 


.48 



Possible range: 10-20 

Significant F tests: Across groups on difference score's (overall) ?=3.49* 
*p^ <.05 




Although the decrease in self-esteem on the part of Dropouts was not 
significant, previously discussed findings on attitudes indicate that 
the failure to remain in Job Coirps probably did have negative effects 
on the self-images of these youth. 

4. 3 Involvement with the Criminal Justice System 

One of the most tangible non-economic outcomes that Job Corps hopes 
to achieve is a reduction in the recidivism rate of youngsters who come to 
Job Corps .with a history of delinquency or adult offenses. Regulations 
indicate that applicants vith court histories are to be -ironsidered "ques- 
tionable" in te.rms of eligibility, with the decision made by the Regional 
Office on a case-by-case basis. Youngsters with histories of violent or 
property crimes are -jsually rejected? those with status offenses (runaways, 
incorrigibles) are usually accepted. According to data from Job Corps 
records, 10% of the Persisters and 11% of Dropouts in this sample were 
"questionables" at the time of application. 

On the pretest and posttest instruments, five questions regarding 
criminal justi::e system involvement were asked. Information on arrests, 
convictions, court appearances, probation and incarceration were requested. 
Although responses to such sensitive questions are often considered unre- 
liable, the self- report method of measurement was chosen instead of research 
into cqurt records because of the issue of confidentiality. Because of 
the assurances of anonymity given in the instrument instructions, the 
research staff felt that the respondents would- offer honest r2sponses. 

Questions on the pretest and posttest were worded somewhat dif- 
ferently. For example, or the pretest^ respondents wer- ^ked if they had 
ever been arrested. On tlie posttest they were asked if they had been 
arrested "since your Job Corps experience ended,"* a period of two to four 
months for the Job Corps groups, and eic/ht to ten months for the NoShov/s, 
The posttest time frame is therefore much shorter than that of the pretest 



*The instruction stated: • . 

"We will be ^asking you questions about what has happened to you sincG^'^your 
Job Corps experience ended. If you did not actually go to Job Corps, when 
we say 'Since your Job Corps experience ended' we mean since you applied 
to. Job Corps. If you were in Job Corps, when we say 'Since your Job Corps 
experience ended' we mean what has happened to you since your Job Corps 
ttf L-mincttion • " 



and the "yes" response rate is accordin-gly much smaller on most items- It 
should be remembered that the NoShow time frame on the posttest is more than 
twice as long as that of the other two. groups. 

A scale of criminal justice system involvement was developed to 
incorporate all five items. The scale ranges from 0 to 5 , with scores repre- 
senting the nuinber of "yes" responses. This linear scoring method was chosen, 
because answers here tend to be cumulative; a person who had been arrested 
only would score one, while a person who had been convicted would score two, 
one for the arrest and one for the conviction. Table 4-3 displays the 
findings . 

As Table 4-3 indicates, all groups except Dropout females and 
N.oShow females significantly reduced their police and court involvement. 
This drop was expected, considering that the times period covered wag' only 
four to ten months on the posttest . The fact that the two groups of women 
did not decline significantly is probably an artifact of a "floor" effect; that 
is, they were so low on the pretest that they could not, decrease their scores. 

Males in each group were higher than females on both the pretest 
and the posttest. Among women, Persisters were significantly higher on 
the pretest and reduced their scores significantly more; female Persisters 
had the lowest rate of police involvement op the posttest. 

Nosh^ws were expected to reduce their scores less than those in the 
Job Corps groups because the time period covered for them was more than 
twice as lon.^. Their posttest scores were somewhat higher, but not nearly 
as much as would have been justified by the time difference. This lack of 
difference indicates either that the Job Corps terminees had a relatively 
high rate of police and court involvement or that this scale is not sensitive 
to the kinds of differences likely to appear over time.* 

The findings for Persister women are encouraging for Job Corps. 
Ror some reason women with previous court problems tended to stay longer in 
Job Corps and reduce their rates of police involvement markedly. These 
women seem to h v^j found Job Corps a positive influence. 

In an attempt to shed more light on the phenomenon of police and 
jcurt involvement, the five items on the scale were analyzed separately. 

*?or example, the posttest question asked "Have you been arrested since your 
Job Corps experience ended?" Those who had been arrested several times and 
those arrested once would have both answered "yes," and no differentiation 
was possible. 
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Table 4-3 

CHANGES IN rOi./CE INVOLVEMENT 
By SEX AND TREATMENT GROUP 



Treatment Groans 


Mean 

fit; C6S u 

Score 


Mean 
Posttiest 
Score 


Mean 
Difference 
Score 


N 


Difference 
Score 
t 


Persisters 


. 1.37 


.41-^ 


-0.96 


165 


7.01*** 




1.64 


.61 


-1.03 


99 


5.30*** 


Feihales 


.97 


.10 


-0.86 ■ 


66 


4.72*** J, \ 


Dropouts 


1.30 


.55 


-0.75 


205 


1 

6.05*** 


Males 


1.90 


.79 


-1.10 


116 


6.07*** 


Females 


.52 


.24 


.-0.28 


89 


1.95 


Noshov,s 


1.30 


.68 


-0.62 


69 


2.71*** 


Males 


1.94 


.92 


-0.82 


39 


2.47* 


Females 


.73 


.37 


-0.37 


30 


1.20 



Possible range: 0-5 

Significant F tests: Across grouos on difference scores (women only) F=3.18. * 

Between the sexes on the pretest and the posttost (all three groups 



.*P = < .05 
**P = < .02 
***P = < .01 
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4.3.1 L egal Status Items - Males 

For males ^ there were no significant differonces among Persisters, 
Dropouts, and NoShows on any of the five items on the pretest or the posttest. 
The first i cem was arrests; 



Table 4-4 
( in percentages ) 



Males 



Have you ev . been arrested 


by the police? 






Pretest: 


Yes 


No 


Persisters 


55 


45 


Dropouts 


60 


40 


No Shows 


57 


43 




2 

X = 


.59 






df = 


2 






P = 


ns 






N = 


267 





Have you been arrested 
police since your Job 
experience ended? 


by the 
Corps 


Posttest : 


Yes 


No 


Persisters 


19 


81 


Dropouts 


20 


80 


NoShows 


31 


69 ' 



X = 


2.6 


df = 


2 


P = 


ns 


N = 


274 



Pre- post 
"yes" 

differences 



36 
40 
26 



NoShows reported only a slr'ghtly higher arrest rate than other groups on 
the posttest/ although the time period covered was more than twice as long. The 
number of arrests is not speci'"', here, however. 

Court appearances and convictions are examined next: 

Table 4-5 
(in percentages) 

Males 



Havr? you ev 


'ir been up 


before 


a judge for 


anything? 




Pretest : 




Yes 


No 


Persisters 




46 


54 


Dropouts 




48 


52 


NoShows 




47 


53 






-> 

x^- = 


.15 








df = 


2 








P = 


ns 








N = 


270 





Have you been up before 
for any thing since your 
Corps experience ended? 


a judge 
Jot 


Posttest: 


Yes 


No 


Persisters 


20 


80 


Dropouts 


24 


76 


NoShows 


29 


71 




Pre- Post 
"yes" 

differences 
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Table 4-6 
(in percentages) 



Males 



Flave you ever ' -een 


convicted 


of a crime? 








I es 


No 




Presisters 


18 


82 


Dropouts 


17 


83 


NoShows 


21 


79 






= .34 






df 


= 2 






P 


= ns 






N 


= 272 





Have you been convicted of 
a crime. since your Job Corps 
experience ended? 



Posttest : 
Persisters 
Dropouts 
NoShows 



Yes 

7 
11 
10 



No 
73 
89 
90 



Pre-Post 
'*yes" 

differences 



2 




X = 


1.2 


df = 


2 


P = 


ns 


N = 


272 




On both court appearances and convictions, all groups decreased on the 
posttest, and the conviction level of NoShows over ten months was no more than 
for the other groups over four months. There were no significant differences 
among groups. The pretest and posttest conviction rate was less than half the 
rate of court appearances, on both the pretest and the posttest. This is 
probably a reflection of the non-conviction procedure of most juvenile justice 
systems. 

The next question dealt with time in prison: 

Tabli 4-7 
(in percentages) 

Males 



Have you ever 


spent 


time in 


jail or prison 


7 




Pretest : 


Yes 


No 


Persisters 


16 


84 


Dropouts 


17 


3j 


NoShows 


21 


79 




Have you spent time in jail or 
prison since your Job Corps 



Posttest: 


Yes 


No 


Persisters 


14 


86 


Dropouts 


11 


89 


NoShows v 


14 


86 






.45 




df = 


2 




P = 


ns 




M = 


268 



?re-Post 
'yes" 
differences 





64 



/ J 



Incarceration rates are interesting because, like convictions, pre- 
test rates wer^ lew and there was little difference between pretest and post- 
test rates. This similarity is probably due to the respondents' increase in 
age, which made them less likely to be released into the custody of a parent. 
No S hows , over twice as much time, showed no more instances of incarceration. 

The final question covered probationary status: 

Table 4-8 
(in percentages) 

Males 



Have you ever 


been 


put on 


probation by 


a judge? 


Pretest: 


Yes 


No 


Persis ters 


36 


64 


Dropouts 


36 


64 


NoShows 


25 


75 




Hav ; you been put on probation 
by a judge since your Job 
Corps experienced ended? 


Posttest : 


Yes 


No 


Persisters 


r 


95 


Dropout:^ 


12 


88 


NoShows 


10 


90 




df 


= 4.06 

= 2 






P 
N 


ns 
= 274 





Pre-Post 
"yes" 

differences 



31 
24 
15 



Although differences were not significant, Persisters were less likely 
than other groups to have been placed on probation after Job Corps. 

4.3,2 Legal Status Items - Females 

In comparison to males, all items of police involvement were lov' for 
all groups, both pre- and post. The comparison of the legal status of females 
contains one significant finding:. Female Persisters were most likely to. have 
been on probation prior to Job Corps - 

Items are discussed in the same order as for males. Arrests are 

first: 
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Table 4-9 
(in percentages) 
Females 



Have you ever 


been arr6 


sted 


by the police? 






Pretest : 


Yes 


No 


Persisters 


25 


75 


Dropouts • 


16 


84 


NoShows 


13 


87 









2.9 


df = 


2 


P = 


ns 


N = 


199 



Have you been arrested by 
the police since your Job 
Corps experience ended? 


Posttest : 


Yes No 


Persisters 


4 96 


Dropouts 


5 95 


NoShows 


6 94 





= .31 1 


df 


= 2 


P 


- nS 


N 


= 203 



Pre-Post 
"yes" 
differences 



21 
11 
7 



AS noted in the discussion of the scale scores above, Persister 
women came to Job Corps with a more serious police histor^ . As is shown, 
hfere, they had the highest pre Job Corps and lowest post Job Corps arrest 
rate . 

The next table illustrates rates of court appearance: 



Table 4-10 
(in percentage?^) 
Females 



Have you eve 


r been up 


before 


a judge for 


anything? 




1 Pretest: 


Yes 


No 


Persisters 


32 


68 


Dropouts 


20 


80 


NoShowi: 


25 


75 









= 2.7 


df 


= 2 


P 


= ns 


N 


= 201 



Have you been up before 
for anything since your 
Corps experience ended? 


a j udge 
Job 


Posttest : 


Yes 


No 


■ Persisters 


4 


96 


Dropouts 


7 


93 


NoShows 


9 


91 









= 1,38 


df 


= 2 


P 


= ns 


N 


^ 204 



Pre-Post 
"yes" 
differences 



28 
13 
16 



Persister women were highest on the pretest and lowest on the posttest 
in rate of court appearance. Next, convictlcr.s are displayed: 
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Table 4-11 
(in percentages) 



Females 



Have you ever been 


convicted 


of a crime? 






Pretest : 


yes 


No 




Pers:i- -ers 


11 


89 


Dropouts 


4 


96 


No Shows 


6 


94 




^ = 


2.4 






df = 


2 






P = 


ns 






N = 


199 





Have you ever been convicted j 
of a crime since your Job 
Corps experience ended ? 



Posttest ; 
Persisters 
Dropouts 
NoShows 



Yes 


Mo 


0 


100 


4 


96 


6 


94 




4.02 


df = 


2 


P =^ 


ns 


N = 


204 




Dropouts and NoShows reported the same conviction rates on the pretest 
and posttest. Persisters, on the other hand, went from 11% to 0%, an encour3gin<j 
finding for Job Corps. 

The incarceration rate for women is displayed in the next table: 



Table 4-12 
(in percentages) 

Females 



Have you ever 


spent 


time in 


jail or prison 






Pretest ; 


Yes 


^ No 


Persisters 


ID 


90 


Dropouts 


8 


92 


NoShows 


9 


91 



Have you spent time in jail or 
prison since your Job Corps 
experience ended? 



Posttest : 
Persisters 
Dropouts 
NoShows 



Yes 
1 
4 
6 



No 
99 
96 
94 





.13 






1.93 


df = 


2 




df = 


2 


P = 


ns 




P = 


ns 


N = 


192 




N = 


192 



Pre-Post 
"yes" 

differences 




Unlike ma]es, females in all groups reduced their rates of incarcera- 
^i'^n. Again, Persisters made the areatest gains, although differ G n c €i s w0 IT e 
£mall. 



The final qut^stion concerned probation: 



Table 4-13 
(in percentaqes) 

Females 





ver beep 


put on 


probation 




a judge? 


Pretest : 




Yes 


No 


Per si --.ters 




22 


78 


Dropouts 




a 


92 


No Shows 




1 6 


84 






2 

X = 


6.31 








df = 


2 








P 


<.04 








N = 


193 





Have you been put on probation 
by a judge since your Job 
Corps experience ended? 


Post^est : 


Yes No 


Persisters 


1 99 


Dropouts 


3 97 


No Shows 


6 94 




Pre -Post 
"yes" 

differences 




This item is the only one in which significant differences among 
groups were found? .significantly ipore Persister women had been on probation 
than women in ocher groups. Reasons for these baseline differences are 
unclear . Perhaps women on probation had h^een in group fiomes or rf.fonn 
schools were thus mor^i comf ortabif* than r ' hers in -in institutional 

environment. Another interpretation might b^ that these wome.n saw Job 
Corps ai^i a way out of ' their damaging home situations. In any case, the 
trend observed earlier appears again: Persister women showed the greatest 
decrease over time. 

4.3.3 Criminal Justice System Involvement as a Fc iCtor in Outcome Scores 

Because the findXngs on the diff^erenceV among groups were, interes- 
ti: = 'j .nd policy relevant, further analysis v^as undertaken to determine 
whecher differences in legal status wore associated with differences in the 
imj. jr^ of Job Corps. Study subjects were divided into two grcips those 
who : ade one or niore positive responses to the Criminal Justice System 
I . . v'olvemen t ■quest:if;ns on the p.;etest and those who made no positive 
responses. The former group will be called "ex-offenders" for the purposes 
of this analys is , ?he two groups were compared in terms of their mean 
scores on o-.i tcome variables ; the research Question to be answered was 
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•*Doei3 Job Corps have moro impact on ox-offenders than on othfirs?" l^oSHows 
^^^o elimin «atod tfrom this analyr-^i .-i to a -.sure that all youth were moasur ^d 
op tho imp.Hct of Job Corps, 

Tlio r'-?--3uits of this anal\/sis are oxtromely valuable to Job Corps. 
On a largo nuinbGr of nnt-rome variables ex-offenders improved after Job 
Corps more than others did, Table 4-14 displays pretest, posttest and 
difference scores of the two groups for each outcome in which one or more 
of the intergroup comparisons was significant. 

On Job Seeking Skills, ex-offenders simply improved more than 
the others. On Job Holding Skills, Job Knowledge / Nut rition Information, 
Health Information and Ladder of Life in Two Years, ex-offenders improved 
slightly or remained the same while others declined. Only on two scales ^ — 
Ladder of Life few and Work Relevant Attitudes . — did ex-offenders fare 
worse on the posttest than on the pretest. (A final variable ~ Criminal 
Justice System Involvement — will be discussed in detail below) . The 
decline in Ladder of Life Now may not actually represent a negative finding, 
since ex-offenders/ consideration of themselves lower on the ladder at 
posttest than at preiiest may well reflect a desirable change — ,a sense 
of realism replacing a sense of bravado. The decline in Work Relevant 
Attitudes cannot be interpreted in a positive way, however. 

The fact that ex^offenders improved or did not decline on Job 
Seeking S5kills, Job Knowledge, Nutrition Information and Health Inf orTn;=^ ■.- ion 
indicates that on all the scales which tested factuaJ Knowledge, JoG Corps 
had a positive impact on ex-of fenders. Such a consistent ^'".-'dinT is a 
rarity in a study of th.L,3 type, and it merits serious co ation on 

the part of Job Corps officials, both for its positive anc ?.t3 negative 
implications. Apparently, those youngsters who had police records were 
the ones who also had missed much schooling. ;Vhethe:r ^hey missed * school 
because they had to go to court or they get in trouble for missing school 
• is unknov/n. ;Vhat is clear is that they made 'up a ai, eat deal of what they 
missed in Job Corps, They were aware of this improvement evidently, because 
their rating.- of their job statu:^ two years from now increased from pretest 
to posttest, while the ratings of the others .-^.eclined. The negative implica- 
tion of chis finding lies in the decline of th^ other group. Those who 
entered Job Corps with somewhat better academic skills did not improve, and 
in sone cases lost Qr^und, 
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Table 4-14 











-of f oruK' rs 






Key; 0 •* no pel iqo record 
1+ ^- "ex-cffenders": 


N - 












Sea it,' 








• 1' 

f 


df 


■ ■ ■ 1 
P 


JoLj Seekinq SKills 


Pretfs t 
Sco ton 


0 
1* 


IJ . IB 


7 . 




. 0(15 




Posttest 


a 

1 + 


IJ . 

jr. i ^1 


?. . .1 




US 




Di f ference 
Scores 


0 . 

1+ 




2 . 71 


1/352 


r^s 


Job Hole: .:j Skills 


Pretest 
Scores 


0 

1+ 


jO. 45 
29. 87 


6.23 


1 /3t:> J 


^ . 0 1. 




Po? ctest 


0 


29. &4 

OS 


.12 


1/370 


ns 




Di f f prence 
Scores 


, 0 

1 + 


-.69 
-.05 


4 . 


1 /3 56 


^ . 05 


Job Knowledge 


Pretest 
Scores 


0 

1 + 


21 . 
20.1^ 


12.18 


1 /3e.^ 


'-.001 




Posttest 
Score & 


0 

1 + 


20. 27 
20. 57 


.44 


1/?C5 


ns 




Di f f erencc 
Scores 


0 

1+ 


-1.19 

. 27 


8.72 


1/3-jn 


^ .005 


Cricninal Justice 
System Involvement 


Pretest 

f 

Scores 


0 

1+ 


0. 00 
2, 70 


1031 .51 


1/36B 


'..001 




PostteRt 


0 

1 + 


0.22 

0 . 76 


23 ,09 


1/368 


••■.001 




Difference 
Scores 


0 

1-^ 


0. 27 
-1 . 94 


258.09 


1/368 


■ . 001 


Work Relevant 
Attitudes 


Pretest 
Scores 


0 

1 + 


55.76 
55.03 


.SB 


1/334 


H 

ns 




Posttes ■ 
Scores 


0 

1 + 


55.09 
5 1 . 90 


10.88 


1/365 


<-001 . 




Difference 
Scores 


0 

1+ 


-.58 
-2.74 

< 


3. 36 


1/325 


ns 


- Nutrition ^ 
Info rmation 


Pretest 
Scores 


0 

1+ 


2.79 
2.39 


11.09 


1/369 


<.O01 




Post test ' 


0 

1*^ 


2.72 
2.48 


4. 25 


. 1/368 


<. 05 




Difference 
Scores 


0 

1+ 


- .09 
.10 


1 . 92 


1/360 


ns 


InfoTTiation 


Pretest 
Scores 


0 

1 + 


12.43 
11.46 


10.58 


1/366 


<. 005 




POSttGSt 

ScorQ^s 


0 

1+ 


12.05 
11.48 


2.45 


1/369 


ns 




Difference 
Scores 


0 * 

1+ 


- .23 

. OG 


.35 


1/353 


ns 


Ladder ol Life, 


Pretest 
Scores 


0 

i + 




. 34 


1/2 96 


, ns 




Posttes t 
Scores 


0 

i + 




5.4-; 


1/335 


< . 02 


* 


Difference 

Scores..,- — 


'1^ 


" .65 . 


— 4 . O'j 


1/271 


.05 

o 


LaHder--of ''Li f e , 
'"■"I'wo Years Fron\ Now 


Pretest 
S ;:o r «^ s 


0 

1+ 


6 . 7.; 
a. 59 




l/2-}2 


n? 




Posttest 
Scores 


0 


6.21 
e.53 


1.57 


1/533 


ns 




Difference 
Scores 


0 

1+ 


-.55 
.IS. 


5.35 


1/263 


^■02 



^70 O ^ 



The final topic for discussion here is the comparison of Criminal 
Justice System Involvement of the two gjroaps. To compare them on the 
pretest would be redundant; by definition the non-offenders began at, 
zero, and the 2.70 mean "yes" responses of, the ex-offenders was signi- 
ficantly higher. On the posttest, however, the results were more valid. 
TUe non-offenders had nowhere to go but up, and so they did, modestly. 
The ex-offenders decreased sharply, but not enough to eliminate the sig- 
nificant difference between groups. it was enough of a reduction, however; 
to assure that the difference between change scores (non-of fenders up, 
ex-offenders down) would be highly significant. The question remains "Was 
this reduction among ex-offenders simply an artifact of the study (the 

retest covered^ many yftars, while the posttest covered only a few months) 
or can Job Corps be said to have had a positive impact on ex-of fen Jers? " 
This question cannot be answered statistically, yet it can be pointed 
out that posttest scores of Persisters as a group were ,30% of their pretest 
scores and posttest scores of propouts as a group were 44% of their pre- 
test scores, while the posttest scores of ex-offenders were only 28^^. 
of their pretest scores. Job Corps can look at this finding as a major 
non-economic impact. 

It can be concluded that': - ' 

• Ex-offenders benefited greatly from Job Corps in the 
area of factual knowledge; . ' 

^ • Non-offenders did not gain in factual knowledge from 
Job Corps training; 

Ex-offenders imprc- d in. -criminal behavior after Job Corps 
more than the sample .:\s a whole. 
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'1 . -J Family Relations 

Two of the original outcomes proposed for stticiy wore ^amily relations 
and leisure time acti ^ties. Both were dropped as major areas of study Lx..jTMse 
of v-the difficulty of finding appropriate instruments to measure these outcomes. 
In order to offer a limited view of changes in these areas, a number of i te'ms 
were developed to be added. to the posttest. The jposttest items were worded 
so 'that they could be administered botb to former Job Corps enrol lees and to 
NoShows^ The phrase "since your Job Corp:^ experience ended" was bsed to give 
a baseline point for comparison.* Six items on the topic of feunily relations 
were included — three item;' concerned, behavioral changes in regard to family 
life; three items concerned cfianges in feelings, 

4,4,1 Behavioral I tems 

The first behavi.oral item presented is marriage. 



Table 4-15 
(in percentages) 
Males 



Have you gotten . married 
or started living with 
a partner since your 
Job Corps experience 
ended ? 


Pers isters 


Dropouts 


NoShows 


Statistics 


Yes 


6 


7 


10 


X^= .65 
df=2 
p =ns 
N =265 


No 


94 


93 


90 


Females 


Have you gotten married 
or started living with 
, a partner sine your 
Job Corps expe.ience 
ended 


Persisters 


Dropouts 


NoShov;s 


Statistics 


Yes 


11 


12 


10 


df =2 
p =ns 

X =202 


Mo 


89 


38 


90 



.. " > 

*The' instruction stated: "We will be asking you questions about what has happened 
to you since your Job Corps experience ended. If you did not actually go to 
Job Corps, when we say 'Since your Job Corps experience ended* we mean since 
you applied to Job Corps. If you were in Job Corps, when we say 'Since your 
Job Corps experience ended' we mean /What has 'happened to you since your Job 
Corps termination." ^ ^2 



Thiero worej-no i^ icm it Leant . 1 i f f erencrcs ; all qroups romained over- 
whelminqly unmarriod. The Job Corps dernogiraphic lata :i3cus:^ed in Api^ndLx 
B indicated at only one person who later attcndod Job Corps was married at 
tiv. time ot; application. (NoShowK were not mcPaded in that data h^s^j.) 
i'he second itt;m concerned divorce. 

Table 4-16 

Table 4-16 
(in percentages) 
Males 



Have you gotten divorced 
or broken up with your 
partner since your Job 
Corps experience ended? 


Persis ters 


Dropouts 


NoShows 


Statis tics 


Yes 

\ 


12 


14 


■ 2 


df==2 
p =ns 
N =268 


No 


88 


86 


98 


Females 




Have you gotten divorced 
or broken up with your 
partner si,.ce your Job 
Corps experience ended?- 


P' iisters 


Dropouts 


NoShows 


1 

1 

Statistics 

I 


Yes 


19 


15 


17 


:<'= -41 j 

df=2 j 
p =ns 1 • 
N =201 I 

i 


No 


81 


85 


83 



On this variable there were again no "ignificant differences, althouch 
NoShow males indica-ted more stability in their relationships, perhaps because 
those relationships were not disrupted by the ab^: of one partner at :ob C.-^rp 

Another interpretation is that the NoShow males, who were the most likely of 
any group to be working at the time, of the posttest (see Section 3.4), were 
the most reliable breadwinners and therefore least vulnerable to marital 
dissolution. Research from the National Longitudinal Study indicates that 
marital stability and steady employment of the male are correlated. 
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The final oe; /ioral variable was childbirth. 



Tab]e 4-17 
( in percentages) 
Males 



Have you started your 
own family since your 
Job Corps experience 

ended? 


Persisters 


Dropouts 


t'iO Shows 


Statistics 


Yes 


13 


18 


12 


X^=1.45 

df=2 
P' =ns 
N =268 


No 


87 


82 


88 


Females 


Have you started your*" 
own family since your 
Job Corps experience 
ended ? 


Persisters 


Dropouts 


No Shows 


Statistics 


Yes 


21 


13 


38 


X'-9.51 
df=2 

p = .008 

N =203 




79 


87 


63 



Findings here were significant for females. Over the nine-month 
period since Job Corps application, almost 40% of the NoShow women had 
children or became pregnant. Perhaps pregnancy was the reason why they 
did not enroll. A majority of these women were probably unmarried. This 
inference is derived from the fact that there was only one married applicant 
in the Job Corps jroups and that only 10% of the female NoShows indicated 
above that they had recently gotten married. It should be noted that Per- 
sister women also started their own families at the same rate, since the 
perio.i of time for NoShows was more than ^wice as long. 

The wording of the question was probably confusing. Although it 
was an attempt to measure fertility of men as well as women; male respondents 
may have fathered children ..without feeling that they had "started their own . 
family." In addition, women who became pregnane but already had a child, 
might have responded negatively. The same confusion would have held for 
men who already had a child. This problem with the wording of the question*'^ 



might Gxplam the lower "yes ' rate for Dropout wr v.n. They navo 
dropped out beccmsG of cMi'l care problems. This i:5 a fairly conu^-n prob- 
lem among -Job Corps women. li: they did have children at the time they 
were enrolled, then subsequent pregnancies would not have showed up as 
"yes'* answers to tnis question. 

Although the wording of the question lowered the reliability of the 
responses, it should be remenibered that such lack of reliability means 
only that r-spondents, both mal.- and females might have under-reported their 
fertility rates. 

The lack of real differences among groups (when time is adjusted 
for) indicates that Job Corps has no impact on ♦-.he high teenage pregnancy 
rate. Because of problems with the wording of the question, it is difficult 
to interpret male-female differences on this item. 

4.4.2 Attitudinal Items 

The first attitudinal item presented is changes in general family 
relations. The question did not specify whether family" referred to 
parents and siblings or to spouse and children. 



Table 4-18 
(in percentages) 

Males 



Since my Job Corps 
experience ended, my 
■ relations with my 
family have 


Persisters 


Dropouts 


NoShows 


Statistics 


Become better 


35 


29 


15 


X'=10.6 
df= 4 
p = < .03 
N =268 


Stayed about the same 


54 


64 


83 


Become worse 


11 


7 


2 » 
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Females 



Since my Job Corps 
experience ended, my 
relations with my 
fcijnily hav^ 


Persisters 


Dropouts 


NoShow!:^ 


Stat: IS tics 


Become better 


26 


23 


25 


n 

\ — . OU 

df=4 
p =ns 
N =202 


Stayed about the same 


59 


64 


63 


Become worse 


16 


13 


1 ^ 



In the area of feelings about their families, significant differences 
were found among the males . NoShows were most likely to report no changes- 
while Persisters reported the most change, both positive and negative- 
Women overall were more likely than men to report negative changes in family 
relations/ and like tne men, female Persisters reported the most change. 
Job Corps seemed to help men get along better with their families, per- 
haps because, having been on their own for a while, they were more able 
to see their families in perspective. For women, on the other hand, the 
Job Corps experience did not seem to be a factor in their changes in 
feelings • 

The second attitudinal item presented is chancjcs in heterosexual 
r:elacions . 
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Tabio .1-1-9 {in pe rcentaqes ) 



j i. itct.» ray Job Corp-- 
1 ^ ' :< 1 ,t o r i M 1 J e ^.^ nd o d , my 
* r») J..1 ^ i.<.)iKj with my h'jjband/ 
! wifrj or bo/lri.ond/qirl- 
i'ri^ijnd have: 


Pcrsisters 


Dropouts 


NoShows 


l: tatistics 


Bocome better 


38 


30 


10 


X^=13 .44 
df= 6 
p - < .03 
N =26-1 


1 Stayed about the same 


37 


43 


63 


B<:'come worse 


11 


1 4 






I have no husband/wife 

i or boyfri-nd/girlfrien i 

1 


15 


13 


17 




Females 




Jinco iTiy .Job C^^rps 
experience ended, my 
relations with my husb^ind/ 
vite or boytriend/girl^ 
frriend have: 

L. 


Persisters 


Dropouts 


NoShows 


Statistics 


1 

i Become better 

i 

i 


31 


24 


31 


p =ns 
N -198 


i 

■ Stayed about the same 


37 


39 


56 


' Become worse 


13 


17 


9 


j I have no husband/wife 
1 or boyfriend/girlfriend 


18 ' 


19 


3 



Here again, findings for males but not females were significant. 
The trend is similar, to that in the previous question; NoShows reported 
the least change and Persisters rep rted the most positive change. On 
this item as well as.pn the previous one, female NoShows reported feeling 
as positive as the Persisters. and not as negative. The most negative change 
was reported by the female Dropouts. Apparently, the Job Corps experience 
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liolp^ul mon relate not o.ily to their families, but also to their partneni. 

That It did not holp womori to do so must be viewed with concern, 

Tho final attitudinal item presented Is chatiqe in feolinqj^ about 
I ivinc; partners. 



Table 4-20 (in per rrentac/es ) 
Males 



Since my Job Corps 
experience ended, how 
I feel about the person 
or persons with whom I 
live has: 


Persis tors 


Dropouts 


NoShows 


Statistics 


I 

j Become better 

1 


40 


32 


27 


X^=3.98 1 
df==4 
p =ns 
N =268 


Stayi-! about the same 


52 


57 


68 


Become worse 


10 


11 


5 


Females 


, Since my Job Corps 
experience ended ^ how 

: I feel about the person 
or persons with whom I 

■ live has: 


Persis ters 


Dropouts 


NoShows 


Statistics 


Become better 


42 


34 






x2-4.47 
• df=4 
p =ns 
N =200 


t 

1 Stayed about the same 


49 


. 57 


41 


Become worse 


9 


9 


19 



The general trend continued here; female NoShows felt as positively 
as rerslsters about their changes over the past few months. In this case, 
ncwever, a high proportion of female NoShows reported negative changes. Male 
^JoShows again ^^eported the least change, either pojiti^e or negative. Dif- 
ferences here were not significant for either sex. 



A. A, I Ouri^'l ua I on;; 

Find' n<):j on t]u.\ hijhavior.i l. q.\t-> Loikj liuiicat..: tli.^t: Job v.'or.pi'. ImiI 
no L[nr^.ict: on th«.^ rate oi- m-irriaqe , (livorrrt* or ch i. L Lboa ri :i' ; t:hi;..; 
['onaont-. ./rouFi. Fi<?raus^^ of tho variation in timo purio.l cuvi.TtMl, clu.' i.ick 
ot di rfor<.:ru:(-; cunony group^j is difficult tu intori>r'>t. I- urtht.-rinori' , rh.^ 
wording ot tlio ohildbearing quu:;tion makes itrj reaulti:: nnro liable; , Thu:j, 
little si<jnificanco should be attributed to theL:e tiindinq:;. 

TY\c attitudinal questic^ni^ wore not subject to .such di f f j cul t itv, , 
however. Mi.ong maion , two of the three questions yielded si<jni ficarU 
differ.^icea amonq groups. In each case, NoShowi:^ reportea the lea^t ^harvae 
and Per*-: is t'.-rj reported the most (and mosr positive) change. Job Corps 
cl-arly made an impact on the attitudinal part of the f cimi ly relations 
outcome for males. 

In the case of females, the findings were less encouraginq. 
Persisters and NoShcws responded almost iden ti.cally , with Dropouts 
rcpi^r^.ing an only slightly more negative picture.. It appears, tiiorefore, 
that Job Corps had no impact on women's attitudes toward their fa.milies 
and living partners. 
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4 . [\ Loiiauru Timo 

jika f.:uai. iy rolationa, th i;j outconu; wati dropi ^ d a;; a luajor t.'ocu.'i 
bocans(^ ot tho difficulty of measurir^j it. Agair^ , how'?v<;r, r.ouK' iniii.jht: 
can be gained by exajninintj tho postt- st roi-jalt.s o t: t;iv»' itoiiu; whi^Jh w«j 
dtjvoloped to oxamino changes in friendships and -acti vi ciejj . 

The first item presented is tho making of new friendis : 

Table 4-2 L 
(in percentaqos) 

Males 



Have you made new 

rt lends since your Job 

Corps experience ended? 


Persisters 


Droi^outs 


No Shows 


statistics ! 

^ 
1 
! 
1 


Yes 


69 


74 


81 


v^-^2.04 ! 
df-2 i 


M.) 


31 


26 


20 


p =ns 
N =269 


Females 


1 Have you made new friends 
since your Job Corps 
experience ended? 


Persisters 


Dropouts 


NoShows 


Statistics 




68 


74 


77 


\^=1, 38 
df.= 2 


No 


32 


26 


23 ; 


p =ns ! 
N =20 3 ! 



There were no significant dif f eronce::^ tor either sex. Unlike the 
pattern in "/he Family Relations outcome, here the MoSh.ows reported che 
most change and the Persisters the least. For both males and females, 
NoShows, then Dropouts, then Persisters were most likely to have made new 
friends. Of course, NoShows had the nest time to make nevv friends "s^nce 
their Job Corps experience ended." This alone micht explain the small 
m,arginal differences.. 
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The ciocond item presented is relationships with friends: 



Table 4-2 2 
(in percentageiO 



Males 

^ 



^ Since my Job Corps' 
experience ended, my 
^ t;;^ uxdit? w J. un luy 

friends have 


Persisters 


Dropout3 


No Shows 


Statistics 


Become better 


33 


35 


12 


X^=-10.25 
df= 4 
p = < .03 
N =267 


Stayo^' exbout the same 


60 


59 


85 


Become^ worse 




7 


2 


Females 


Since my Job Corps 
experience ended, my 
relations with my 
friends have 


Persisters "• 


Dropouts 


NoShows 


Statistics 


1 

1 Become better 


30 


25 


28 


X^=3,52 
df=4 
p =n^ 
N -202 


Stayed about the same 


66 


63 


59 . I 

1 


j Become worse 


4 


12 


13 



Here the NoShow males returned to their previous mode of response; they 
reported significantly less change than the other groups. Also Persisters 
<^nd Dropouts •■Vr3re more likely than MoShows to have imDroved their re- 
lationships with friends. Among- r^emales there was litrle difference among 
groups, except that Persisters fel-. that their relations had gotten worse ^ 
only a third as often as women in the other two groups. 
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The next item presented in participation in sports: 



Table 4-23 
(in percentages) 

Males 



bince iny UOD ^^i-t'^ 

experience ended, my 
interest and participation 
in sports has: 


Persisters 


Dropouts 


UoShows 


Statistics 


Become better 


37 


45 


32 


X^=2.86 
df-4 
p =ns 
N =267 


Stayed about the same 


55 


50 


.61 


Become worse 


8 


6 • 


7 


Females 


Since my Job Corps 
experience ended, my 
interest and participation 
in sports has: 


Persisters 


Dropouts 


NoShows 


Statistics 


Become better 


34 


25 


22 


X'=3.23 
df=4 
p =ns 
N =203 


Stayed about the same 


59 


\ 

62 


66 


Become worse 


7 

1 


i 


13 



There were no significant differences on this -item. As usual, 
NoShows reported the least change among the. men. This was also the case 
among women, although differences were small. There was a slight tendency 
among both men and women for both Job Corps groups to report the most posi- 
tive change. Perhaps the availability of recreational a "ivities in Job 
Corps served as a catalyst for increased later participation. 
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The next item presented is interest in hobbies: 



Table 4-24 

{ in percentages ) 

Males 



^e^;: 

Since my Job Corps 
experience ended, my 
interest in hobbies has ; 


Persisters 


Dropouts 


NoShows 


Statistics 


Become better 




43 


24 


X^=4.7 
df=4 
p =ns 
N =268 


Stayed about the same 


56 


50 


68 


Become worse 


7 


7 


7 


• 


Females 




Since my Job Corps 
experience endi^d, my 
interest in hobbies has: 


Persisters 


Dropouts 


NoShows 


St^^'tistics 


Become better 


32 


31 


28 


X'= -35 
df=4 
p =ns 
N =203 


Stayed about the same 


60 




66 


Become worse 

! 


7 8 


6 

i 



Responses to this item were similar to those on the previous item; 
Job Corps veterans reported more interest in hobbies. There were no sig- 
nificant differences, although NoShows (this time of both sexes) continued 
to show the least change. 

The final item in this outcome is feelings about the environment 
in which the respondent lives: 
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Table 4-25 
(in percentages) 



Males 



Since my Job Corps 
experience ended, how 
I feel about where 1 
live has; 


Persisters 


Dropouts 


NoShows 


S tatistics 


Become better 


29 


27 


12 


X^=6.2 
df=4 
p =ns 
N =269 


Stayed about the same 


60 


61 


81 


Become worse 


12 


12 


7 



Females 



Since my Job Corps 
experience ended, how 
I feel a±)out where I 
live has: 


Persisters 


Dropouts 


NoShows 


Statistics 


Become better 


33 


35 


25 


X^=2.44 
df=4 
p =ns 
N =202 


Stayed about the same 

1 


54 


47 


53 


Become worse 


13 


18 


22 





Responses to this final question repeated the pattern of the previous 
two. The two Job Corps groups felt better about their environments, although 
there were no significant differences. The least change was among male 
NoShows and the most negative change was conong female NoShows. 

Conclusions 

Responses to these items showed a definite pattern that is encour- 
aging to Job Corps. The leisure time activities offered by Jo): Corps 
resulted in a feeling of positive c.h^nae among males, both Persisters and 
Dropouts, who were exposed to them. The tendency for NoShow males not to 
change/ and to be least likely to report positive change, was noted in the 
Family Relations section and continued here. 
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For women, findings followed no discernible pattern. As in the 
ca.::o of Family Relations, it must be concluded that Job Corps had little 
impact on women on this outcome. 

'I . Suinmary t Social-Att i tudinal Impacts 

This area of study included scales which measure both behavioral 
and attitudinal change in the area of getting along with others — friends, 
family, authority figures. On the three formal scales, Persisters improved 
more than the other two groups • On the two item-by-item outcomes, Per- 
sisters improved at least as much as the other two groups. The impact of. 
Job Corps on those who stayed at least three months is clear. 

It is encouraging for Job Corps that Dropouts performed quite well 
on this cluster of outcomes. On every outcome except Self-Esteem, their 
positive changes approached or' exceeded those of the Persisters, This 
was more true for males than for females. 

Probably the most important findings were those recorded for the 
criminal justice system outcome. Job Corps' positive impact on ex-offender 
women is most encouraging, both in terms of length Df stay and in terms 
of recidivism. The program also helped both male and female ex-offenders 
ir. acq-aring remedial educat* >n in a variety of areas. 

The Family Relations and Leisure Time outcomes were measured in 
the least reliable way — through a series of previously unvalidated items. 
The findings on these outcomes were relatively positive for Job Corps, although 
the lack of reliability calls some of the results into question. It remains 
for further research tc study the impact of Job Corps on post-program 
family life, social life, pregnancy rate and marriage/c Lvorce rate. 
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5 , 0 FINDINGS ON HE/VLTIi AND EDUCATIONMi IMPACTS 

In additiion to it:-j confcral miiisioti of vocational trainiruj^ .h.>b Corp:» 
offers its participants Jn-alth and oclucational iiorvici;i:i , In lioaith, it-, pro- 
vide:.; full modical care, with a clinic for outpatlr^nt care; and an inflrmaiiv 
for morci serious problems, both on center. Further, all Job ^:orp3 unroIloe;5 
are required to take a course in health as part of tlieir educational t)rocjram. 

Job Corps' educational services consist of classes in basic readinq 
and math for those who need it, intermedi ■>to-' level cla.?sos for onrolloot^ witlj 
better backgrounds, and GEV (General Equivalency Diploma) classes for those 
advanced enough to work toward a high school diploma. These classes are re- 
quired for all enrollees except the few who enter with high test scores and 
a high school diploma. 

In order to assess the impact: of Joi Corps in these two areas, six 
outcomes were included in the Assess nu-. "Uu. r.ery. Tliey were: 

• Health Information 

• Health Care and Health Habits 

• Selection of a Balanced Diet 

• Junk Food Ratio 

• Nutrition Information 

• Educational Attainment 

All were mea^Dured by means of scales, except for Health Care and 
Health Habits and Educational AttainiTi**nt . As in the case of Chapters 3 and 
4, the research questions for the scaled items were: 

1. LXDcs Job Corps have an impact on this outcome? 

This question is answered by means of pre-post comparisons of mean scores 
of f^ach of the two Job Corps groups (Persisters and Dropouts) and by moans 
of comparing tl eS3 change scores with change scores of the comparison 
group (NoShows) , 

2. Are Job Corps' impacts on this vari.ible different for men 
and women? 

This question is answered by means of comparisons between change scores of 
males and change scores of females in each group, 

3 . Do there appear to be patterns of impact on these variables ? 
Tliis question is answered in the summar^/ discussions of outcomes at the 
end of the chapter. 
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Each outcome varitible is digcussed separately in tliii:; chapter, 
and each scaled outcome is analyzed in the same way ^ for ease of interpre- 
tation. First the outcome is described briefly. Then a table is presented 
which displays mean pretest scores, poyttest scores, and difference scores, 
separately for males and females within each of the three applicant vjroups 
(Persisters, Dropouts, and NoShows)» On the far right of each table are 
the results of t tests of significance. These tests attempt to answer the 
first research question — to determine whether there was a substantial 
(significant) change in the mean scores of each of the six groups from 
pretest to posttest. Asterisks reference t*s which are significant at 
the ,05 level or less; the presence of more than one asterisk indicates 
a higher level of significance. It should be noted that the size of the 
t required for significance varies based on the sample size of each group 
and subgroup. 

To shed further light on the first research question, F tests 
have been coitputec. to compare the three groups at the time of pretest 
cind at the time of posttest. An F test has also been made among the 
difference scores of the three groups. Itesults of these F tests on 
between-groups differences are reported at the bottom of the table and 
in the text, with statistical information in parenthe ss in cases of 
significance. 

To answer the second research question, F tests have been computed 
to compare mean scores of males and females in each group at pretest and 
posttest. Again, results are reported at the bottom of the table. 

Answers to the thir^ research question appear in summary discussions. 
In addition, on some outcomes the results of interscale correlations are 
reported. In order to avoid overusing the data, tiiese correlations were 
computed only in cases where associations between two scales were hypothe- 
sized a priori. 

In the case of the two outcorrics whi ch were analyzed on an item by 
item basis, the results on each it^ti are displayed for men and women separ- 
ately. Because these data are limited to the nominal scale in most cases, 
the chi-square statistic is used to determine whether or not the distribu- 
tion of respondents in the contingency table is significantly different 
from the expected distribution. 

As in the case of the outcomes measured by means of scales, these 
measured on an item by item basis are discussed in terms of the three 
r«isearch questions enumerated above. 
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5 . 1 Health In formation 

The Health Information Scale was developed to assess retention ot 
knowledqe transmitted to enrollOGn; in the mandatory Job Corps health 
curriculum. The scale v/as specifically designed to reflect the relative 
emphasis placed on several areas of health information by the courses. 
The areas covered and the number of items in each were: 

• Personal Hygiene and First Aid — 5 items 
o Venereal Disease 4 items 

• Birth Control — 2 items 

• Reproduction, Pregnancy and Birth — 4 items 

• Adolescent Sexuality 1 item 

• Sickle Cell Anemia — 1 item 

In this section we look first at the changes in the overall Health 
Information Scale (scored as the total number of correct answers across the 
17 items) . Because there were no significant changes between pre- and post- 
test on this scale, we examine, secondly, the relative knowledge levels 
of the entire sample groups on each item before- and after their Job Corps 
experiences* Finally, we also examine differences in health knowledge 
between males and females. 

5.1.1 Cha ng es in Health Information Scale Scores 

Table 5-1 presents the mean pretest and posttest scores for males 
and females in each of the three groups and the mean change scores for each 
group. Both the Dropout males and females showed negative mean difference 
scores (stronger in the males), although these were not * statistically 
significant. NoShows, who started out with so-newhat higher scores, improved 
in health knowledge without being exposed to the Job Corps course. The 
other major trend was for the females to do significantly better than the 
males — both ? pretest scores and in posttest scores. Even among the 
Dropouts, where the scores declined between pretest and posttest, the females' 
scores declined less than the males' scores- 
It would appear then that the Job Corps had a small impact on the 
level of health knowledge of enrollees who remained for a period of longer 
than three months. What is not clear is why the Dropouts (particularly males) 
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Table 5-1 



CHANGES IN: HEALTH INFORMATION SCALE SCORES 
By SEX AND TREATMENT GROUP 



Treatment Groups 


Mean 
Pretest 
Score 


Mean 
Posttest 
Score 


Mean 
Difference 
Score 


N 


Difference 
Score 
t 


Persisters 


11.93 


12.13 


.20 


167 


.79 


Males 


11.57 


11.64 


.07 


98 


.19 


Females 


12 .45 


12.83 


.38 


69 


1.25 


Dropouts 


11.95 


11.59 


-.37 


215 


1.34 


Males 


11.61 


11.00 


-.61 


120 


1.69 


Females 


12. 39 


12.33 


-.06 


95 


.15 


No Shows 


12.00 


12.56 


.56 


75 


1.37 


Males 


11.63 


12.37 


.74 


43 


1.23 


Females 


12.50 


12.81 


.31 


32 


.60 



Possible range: 0-17 



Significant F tests: Between sexes on the pretest (Persisters and Dropouts) 

F = 3.81V3.89* 

Between sexes on the posttest {Persisters and Dropouts) 
F = 4,83V7.17*** 



*p = .05 
**p = .02 
***p = .01 
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showed a decline in knowledge and why those applicants who riover attiMulod a 
traininq center showed greater improvomont in their health knowiodqe 
scores than those who attended training. 

5.1.2 Impact of Job Corpa on Specific Content Areas 

The overall Hoalth Information Scale scores suggest that the study 
respondents already knew a fair amount about health matters before applying 
to Job Corps, since all groups answered an average of 12 out of 17 items 
corrently on the pretest. This ceiling f.ffect may have been a factor 
accounting for the lack of stciti<=;t ically reliable change on the Health 
Information Scale at postteist* Because of the high scores on the pre- 
test, we also examined the individual item scores to see what patterns 
of health knowledge they revealed. 

Table 5-2 lists the seventeen health knowledge items and give their 
rank order by the percentage of respondents who gave the correct answer in 
the pretest, while Table 5-3 shows percentage correct for each item. Clearly, 
the applicants were most knowledgeable about "the facts of life," with nine 
out of ten knowing not only length of human gestation and how eggs are ferti- 
lized, but also the position of an infant at birth. Surprisingly, the question 
on where the baby develops was correctly answered by only 40%, 

On the whole , the group also appeared knowledgeable on the topic of 
venereal disease. Nine out of ten males and females knew that a man who 
feels burning during urination should see a doctor. In addition, four out 
of five (80%) knew that gonorrhea was a venereal disease and three out of 
four (74%) knew that VD is spread through sexual intercourse* Less than 
one of of three (31%), however, was aware that use of a condom is the birth 
control method which is also capable of preventing the spread of VD. Fully 
70 percent of both males and females, however, were aware that the pill was 
the most effective means of birth control and the one most likely to have 
side effects • 

Nearly two out of three applicants (62%) knew that sickle cell 
anemia was a hereditary disease which occurs mainly among Blacks. An equal 
proportion were aware that accidents are the leading cause of death among 
young people aged 15 to 20. 

It is interesting to note that items which had the most to do with 
everyday life and health care-r- how to care for your teeth and the type of 
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Rank Order of Items by Percentage of Correct An'^wers 



Health Information Scale Items 



Protest Rank 



Po.s ttt.-j t Rank 



Personal Hygiene and First Aid 

Best, way to clean your teeth 

Doctor to go to first 

Doctor for female problems 

Purpose of mouth- to-mouth 
resuscitation 

Leading cause of death among 
youths 



13 
14 
12 
5 

10.5 



10 
14 
12 
6 

11 



Venereal Disease 

Definition of venereal disease 

Identification of a venereal 
disease 

Treatment for burning urination 

Birth control method which prevents 
VD 



7 

6 

3.5 

17 



7.5 

5 

1 

16.5 



Birth Control 

Most effective method of birth 
control 

Method most likely to have side 
effects 

Reproduction r Pregnancy and Birth 

Length of normal pregnancy 

Orientation of baby at birth 

Where baby develops during 
pregnancy 

What causes egg to be fertilized 

Adolescent Sexuality 

What is normal for adolescents 

Sickle Cell Anemia 

Cause and afflicted population 



a. 5 



a. 5 



1 

2 
16 



3.5 



15 



10.5 



9 

7.5 



2 

3.5 
16.5 

3.5 



15 



13 
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' Table 5-3 

Ch.inqu in PerccntcKjo oC Correct J^i^svfixrs on Health Knowlodqo Itomu 
B.'itWL.'un ProtoHt: ami Per; t test fur Total Samplo 

Percent Giving Correct Response 

Difference 

Heali:h Information Scale Itomii Pretest Posttest Po.s tteti t-Pre test 



Personal Hygiene and First Aid 

Best way to cieai) your teeth 58 71 13 

Doctor to go to first 53 56 3 

Doctor for female problems 59 61 2 

Purpose of mouth-to-mouth Bl 79 -2 

resuscitation 

Leading cause of death among '^2 63 1 

youths 

Venereal Disease 

Defirition of venereal disease 74 75 1 

Identification of a venereal 80 81 1 

disease' 

Treatmqnt for burning urination ^0 91 1 

Birth control method which prevents ^1 38 7 

VD 

Birth Control 

Most Effective method of birth 70 74 4 

contrbl 

Method most likely to have side "70 5 

ef fepts 

Reproduction r Pregnancy and Birth 

Length of normal pregnancy 9 : 89 -5 

Orxentation of baby at birth 92 R8 -4 

Where baby develops during 40 38 -2 

pryegnancy 

What causes egg to be fertilized ^0 88 ^2 

Adolescent Sexuality 

What is normal for^ adolescents 42 -46 4 

sickle Cell Apemia 
'Cause and af'flicted population 62 58 ' -4 
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t^hyiLci.ui to r,o [f^r mor,f. h»M,lth p n^lj lf?mM--w»i n.» uorrocfly ,insw.?iijcl by 
'^nly •ili.jhfly inor-.« rh.in 1m U* (W ih.' apf) 1 i .j.inf:} CjM'f, .uul s V^, n-tj m-. M i v.> 1 y ) . 
Th.«? .iw.ir^MiM t.)\at. ;;trotuj 'It-jLn-i tor s.^xu.H art:ivi. ty .uid ;i'XM.U Mxp,.ri- 
' m.Mit .It uui wor-M natiural part:M ot: .KUAiyJconn^ w.js • n>f IfVt.p.l l.y only two nut 
<'-r f I M,**.) o!' tip* r^^spond^T^f .if fh*** r-uTii» or' Mn.' pn>t(..vit-, 

Tahl*. S-,> also indicator} that ovn ro 1 i tJioro waM lit tle! chan^io ni 
th.* rankinq of t:lie iiidi.vLdu.il itoin!:^ on the po-:;ttont. Iruii.HHl, .i Spoarnian 
r.irik ordor corrnlanion of ,94 exiints botweon thu pro- and poiitti:^st ittMn 
rankiriLTs, . - , 

Table 5-3 qivoyj the mean pro- and posttest ncoros tfor the ontiro 
Lttudy samplo on oAch of the 17 health knowledge itoms, along' with the change 
botweon the two admi ni s t rat ions , The greatest impacts, across the ontiro 
sample, tended to occur on those variables where the pretO!3t percentaaos 
were loweh^.t. Thus, the greatest improvement was in such items an the best 
way to care for one's teeth, type of physicians to see for most health prob- 
lems, and normal adolescent sexuality. Items on which, on the other hand, 
applicants did best during the pretest were most likely to show a drop in 
numbori^^ of correct answers (e.g., length of pregnancy, orientation of the 
baby at bii^th, etc.). This may suggest that regression towards the fnean is 
a substantial factor in these changes. 

5.1.3 5 liiruna r v 

There were no differences arhong groups of either the pretest or 
posttest. It must therefore be concluded either that Job Corps had no im-r 
pact on health information or that this scale was totally insensitive to 
changes in knowledge. 

Given that tliis scale was developed and tailored specifically to 
the Job Corps Health Education curriculum, the results suggest . that : 

• Enrollees, particularly women, are fairly sophisticated about 
certain health care facts at entry; 

• There may L.e forces outside Job Corps which transmit this 
knowledge as effectively as the Job Corps Health curriculum. 

Although it is possible that the lack of change can be attributed 
to a ceiling effect or other ' validity problems, these findings neverthe- 
less imply that the current Health Education program in Job Corps needs a 
thorouah ovaluation to determine whether the lack of significant gains 
found hero ls a reflection of the actual Job Corps situation. 

9 r 
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5.^ 



Health Care and Health Habits 



rlealth Care and Health Habits is the second in a series of health- 
related outcomes. Unlike the previous one, which measured change in 
knowledge, this cutcome covered behavioral changes in use of health care 
services and in personal health practices. It was measured by means of 
a series of self- report questions. No attempt wat? made to obtaii. a thorr 
ough health history or^ to conijjare responses to center medical records* 
Quescions were limited to those which the respond^mts could be expected 
to answer readily and accurately. 

Six health care and health habits questions were asked identically 
on the- pre- and posttes*-.. In addition, four questions' concerning change in 
health habits sii:ce Job Coips termination (or applic«iition , in the case of 
NoShows) appeared only on the posttest. Findings for the .entire sample 
and for the three groups, by sex, are discussed below. 



5.2.1 



Pre and Post Items 



The first item covered frequency of dental treatment: 

Table 5-4 
( in percentages ) 

Pretest-Males 



, When^ yas the last 
time you went to 
the r»entist?^ 


Persisters 


Dropouts 


NoShows 


L 

Statistics 












In the past year 


53 


58 


47 


= 2.86 


One to three years 
ago 


25 


2? 


27 


df = 6 


More than three 
^ears ago 


14 


12 


20 


p ns 


Never 


9 


9 


' 7 


N = 278 




Posttest- 


-Maxes 






V/hen was ..the last 
time you went to 
the dentist? 


Persisters 


Dropouts 


NoShows 


' Statistics 


In the past year 


68 


' 54 


52 


X^ = 6.56 * 


One to three years 
ago* 


' 15 ' 


22 


23 


df = 6 


More than three 
years ago 


8 


12 


16 


-p =^ ns 


Never 


9^ 


12 


9 


N = 277 
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Pretest-Females 



When was the last 
time you went to 
the dentist? 


Persisters 


Dropouts 


1 

NoShows 


i 

Statistics 


In the past year 


56 


56 


65 


' 


Or>e to three years 










ago 


20 


19 


9 


2 








X =5.5 


More than three 








df-6 


years ago 




19 


12 


p=ns 


Never 


.6 


7 


15 


N=206 



Post test-Females 



When was the last 
time you went to 
the dentist? 


Persisters 


Dropouts 


NoShows 


Statistics 


In the past year 


82 


56 


56 




One to three years 










ago 


11 


20 


15 


2 








. X =16.09 


More than three 








df=6 ' 


years ago 


6 


19 


21 


P=<ioi 


Never 


1 


6 


9 


N=208 



On the pretest, over half the total group stated that they had 
cone to the dejitist within the past year, a good proportion in any ado- 
lescent population. Furthermore, only 8% overall claimed to have. never" 
seen a dentist, a figure considerably' lower than is generally assumed for 
this population. There were no differences among groups for either males 
or females on the pretest. 

Differences on the po^ttest are significant for women, however. Female 
Persisters improved 26 percentage points on recent dental visits. Among 
males there was a non-significant improvement of 15 percentage points 
for Persisters. Clearly, Persisters received dental treatment between 
pretest and posttest while Dropouts and NoShows did not. Job Corps policy 
specifies that dental treatment is available after 90 days* enrollment. 
This policy explains the differences in the findings; Persisters apparently 
received dental care in Job Coips. It should be noted, however, that. 
32% of male Persisters and 18% ol female Persisters chose not to take advantage 

f 
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of the availability of dental treatment, Amcncj th male persisters, 9% \ 
both before and after Job Corps had never seen a dentist. The percentages 
for women declined from six to one percent. Nevertheless, these percentages 
suggest that a certain proportion of the population may lack dental treat- 
ment by choice and that its availability is not the issue. It also indi- 
cates that at least occasional dental care is received by all adolescents 
in this population, except for those who don't avail them-selves of it even 
when it is convenient and free, i.e., in Job Corps. 

The second question covered another aspect of dental health — 
restorative work. This item was included in order to assess the need for 
restorative dentistry in the population and, more importantly, to determine 
whether the need is met by Job Coips health services. 



Table 5-5 
(in percentages) 
Pretest-Males 



Do you have any 










front teeth missing? 


Persisters 


Dropouts 


NoShows 


Statistics 


Yes. 


10 


9 


9 




No 


86 


88 


89 


X^=-52 


Yes , but I have 








df=4 
p=ns 
N=280 


a replacement 


4 


3 


2 



Posttest-Males 



1 Do you have any 










front teeth missing? 


Persisters 


Dropouts 


NoShows 


Statistics 




5 


10 






No 


92 


38 


96 


2 

X =4*93 


Yes, but I have 
a replacement 


4 


2 




df=4 
p=ns 
N=278 




Pretest- 


■Females 






Do you have any 










front teeth missing? 


Persisters 


Dropouts 


NoShows 


Statistics 


Yes 


6 


8 


6 




No ' 


90 


89 


94 


■ X^=l-85 


Yes , but I have 
a reolacement 


4 


3. 




df=4 
p=ns 

N=207 i 
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Posttest-Females 



Do you havo any 
front teeth missing? 


■ Persisters 


1 
1 

j 

! Dropouts 
I ! — . 1 


NoShows 


Statistics 


Y-iS 


7 


' . 10 


- 6 




No 


90 


87 


94 


/df=4 


Yes, but I have 






! 


' p=ns 


a replacement 


3 


i 

3 : 


1 


N=205 



Overalls almost 90 percent of Job Corps applicants had their natural front 
teeth intact at the time of the pretest* Of those with missing front teeth, 
almost f our-f if ths ' did not have a replacement. Differences between males 
and females on this item were small both on the pretest and on the 
posttest. 

A comparison of pre- and posttest scores indicates that there must 
have been s-ome confusion regarding the proper way to respond to the multiple 
choice question. For example, among the male NoShows the number answering 
"yes" went down over time while the number answering "yes, but I have a 
replacement'* also went down. This combination of negative change 'is im- 
possible in the context of the question; therefore it must have been- mis- 
interpreted. The third option was chosen by a handful of respondents on 
the pretest and a few on the posttest in an apparently random fashion. 
It is possible that most respondents considered the answer "no" to be ap- 
propriate if they they e^^ther had their natural front teeth or a false 
.tooth. If the data in the tables are restructured to eliminate thoce who 
chose the third option, it appears that Persister and NoShow males re- 
ceived restorative dentistry and Dropouts did not. Among the females 
there 'were no changes in any group. 

Although the reliability of these data is somewhat suspect, a 
tentative conclusion can be reached that Persister males, but not females, 
had restorative dental work done in Job Corps. « 

The third question in the Series covered awareness and treatment of 
eye problems. "Do you think you might need glasses?" was the phrasing 
chosen, with '*I already wear glasses" as a possible response. It was 
anticipated that pre-pos;t comparisons would indicate whether Job Corps 
meets the need for vision correction among its enrollees. It should be 
no*:ed, of course, that thinking one needs glasses does not insure that an 
optometrist would agree. 
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Table 5-6 
(in percentages) 

Pretest-Males 



Do you think you 1 
might need glasses? 


Persis ters 


Dropouts 


— r 

NoShowi 


r 

Statistics 


Yes j 


13 


22 


16 




No ] 

I already wear 1 
glasses | 


73 
14 


74 

5 


71 

13 


2 

X =8.75 
df=4 

P=. 06 
N=280 



PosttestrMales 



Do you think you 
might need glasses? 


Persisters 


Dropouts 


No Shows 


Statistics 


Yes 


22 


20 


12 




No 

I. already 
wear glasses 


71 . 

8 . 


72 
9 


72 
16 


X^=4.29 

df=4 
p=ns 

N=277 



Pretest-Females 



Do you think you 
might need glasses? 


Persisters 


^Dropouts 


NoShows 


Statistics 


Yes 


23 


24 


27 




No 

I already wear 
glasses | 


54 

24 


47 
30 


65 

9 ' 


X^=6.39 

df=4 
p^.ns 

N=206 



Posttest-Females 



Do you think you 
might need glasses? 


Persisters 


Dropouts 


NoShows 


Statistics 


Yes 
No 

I already 
wear qlasses 


18 
52 

1 

31 


30 
48 

22 


15 

62 

.1 ! 


p 

X'*=6.66 \ 

df=4 
p=ns 

N=207 1 
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On the 'pretest, over 20% of the applicants thought they might 
need glasses. Another 15.8% already wore glasses. These percentages 
did not differ significantly among groups, although the table for males 
approaches significance, as Dropouts reported the least amount of previous 
care and the most perceived need for it. Among females, it was the NoShows 
who were least likely to wear glasses and the most likely to feel they 
need them. r7omen in general were more vision-conscious than men. 

Results of the pre- post comparison are disturbing. Among Persister 
males and Dropout females, more thought they needed glasses after Job Corps 
than before, and fewer reported that they already wear them. * The other 
two Job Corps groups changed in the opposite, more expected direction. 
NoShows of both sexes tended to get treatment for vision problems • 

These findings indicate that Job Corps served the optometry needs 
of only a small portion of the enrollees in this ?cunple • The number wear- 
ing glasses actually went down over time • Perhaps so^e of those who 
failed the vision test ^t entry did not want to get glasses, and after Job 
Corps they realized that they did indeed need them. The vision conscious- 
ness of NoShows may be a product of their employment during this period 
(and consequent ability to pay for glasses). 

Another unexpected finding in the analysis of this item was a sex 

difference, on both the pretest and posttest, within the two Job Corps 

groups. iMales were much less likely than females to feel they needed 

glasses or to be already wearing glasses. This difference was highly signi/ 

2 

ficant for Persisters (Pretest: X = 6.8?; df = 2; p = <.03. Posttest: 

2 2 
X = 16. 3 ; df = 2 ; p = <.0003) and for Dropouts (Pretest: X =29.5; 



df = 2; p = <,.0001. Posttest: X^ = 14.67; df = 2; p = <.0007) but no^ 

2 2 / 

for NoShows (Pretest: X. = 2.3; df = 4; p = ns . Posttest: X = 1.6; 



/ 

df = 4 ; p = ns) . Interpretation of this finding seems difficult at first. 
Why should vision-conscious women and nonvision-conscious men show up ''for 

Job Corps so reliably? Why didn't more of the women get glasses' in' Job 

/ 

Corps, since they were aware, of their needs? 



*Unless a large number of people lost their glasses in Job Corps, this 
combination of responses (more need glasses and fewer wear them) might, 
be another case of., item misinterpretation. 
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A partial explanation may lie in the different expectations for 
training of the two sexes* Most women who enter Job Corps hope to get 
training in secretarial skills, keypunching or health occupations, all 
of which require extensive reading. Most men, on the other hand, look 
toward blue collar occupations such as construction trades, auto mechanics^ 
and machine repair. These require little reading on the job, although 
the training programs include classroom work. The men were probably less 
concerned with vision problems both before enrollment and while on center. 
The women were concerned both before and after Job Corps, but did little 
about it. NoShows, who did not enroll, did not display these sex differ- 
ences. They were the only group to improve slabs taxiti ally , however. 

That the same proportion of women felt- that their vision needed 
correction after Job Corps ciS before must be considered an indictment of 
the optometry services offered to this group. Further examination of cen- 
ter medical practices to determine whether this apparent deficiency pre- 
vails currently seems war canted - 

Another pair of quescions asked both on the pretest and the posttest 
concerned height and weight. One purpose of the question was to determine 
the self -knowledge of such personal data among the sample. The difficulties 
in analysis of the two previously discuss=^,d questions requesting self-reports 
of health data have indicated that youngs tors in the sample had trouble 
either answering or understandj.ng siich questions. The results of the 
height question were therefore used as an additional check on self-knqw- 
. ledge. 

An analysis of individuals' height changes was made. J^lince there 
were no records which could verify their self- reports , the method chosen 
to examine this issue was a pre-post analysis of self-reported height. 
Since a decrease in height is physiologically unlikely among this popula- 
tion, any reported decreases even small ones, must be considered errors. 
Th^ table below illustrates the findings: 



Table 5-G 
(in percentages) 



N = 489 


Persis ters 


Dropouts 


NoShows 


Decreased in height: 
one inch 

1 


3 


, 11 


9 • 


Decreased in height 
more L^an one inch 


10 


B 


^ 1 

t 



These figures inply that 13 to 18 percent of respondents reported in- 
accurate personal information on either the pretest or posttest. It can 
therefore be assumed that gains in height and changes in weight were also 
inaccurately reported by at least an equal proportion of respondents. 
The data available, however, did not permit detection of these, 

A second reason for asking for height and weight on the pretest 
and the postt^-st was to determine the impact of wTob Corps on youth who 
were overweight or underweight at time of entry. However, to perform this 
analysis, it was necessary for us to define thresholds of underweight 
and overweight. For purposes of this study, these were defined as twenty 
pounds over or under the average weight for each height for this age group* * 
The percent::^e of respondents in each of the three weight categories, 
as defined actuarily, is shown separately for males and females, pre- and 
posttest, below; 



Table 5-7 
(in percentages ) 
Pretest-Males 





Persisters 


Dropouts 


NoShows 


Statistics 


Overvreight 


13 


4 


14 


X^=6.84 


Normal 


68 


78 


72 


df=4 
p=ns 


Underweight 


19 


18 


14 


N=2 66 

f 



Post test-Males 





Persisters 


Dropouts 


NoShows 


Statistics 


Overv^e ight 


14 


6 


9 


— — 

x^==4.ia 


Normal 


74 


79 


79 


df=4 
p=ns 


Underweight 


13 


15 


12 


N=27D 



*An actuarial tablfi of average heights and weights by age was used. 
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Pretest-Females 





Persisters 


Dropouts 


NoShows 


statistics , 


CX'erweight 


29 


20 


21 


2 

X :-3.71 


Normal 


ea 


76 


79 


df=4 








p=ns 


Underweight 


3 


i 


0 


N=202 



Post test "Females 





Persisters 


Dropouts 


NoShows 


Statistics 


Overweight 


29 


24 


21 


X^=4.2 


Normal 


69 


75 


74 


df=4 










p=ns 


Underweight 


1 


1 


6 


N=203 



About three fourths of both males and females tended to weigh in 
the normal range for their height- The other 25% was divided differently 
within male and female subgroups; very few women were underweight, while 
12-19% of men were underweight, Persisters, both male and female, were 
most likely to be overweight. There were no major changes in any group . 
from pretest to posttest, and there were no significant differences among 
groups. 

K separate question was asked to measure awareness of weight 
problems; and to serve as a baseline for changes in weight. The data 
were analyzed in two ways. First we present the basic findings separately 
for males and females. 



Table 5-8 
( in percentages) 

Pretest-iMales 



1 

Do you consider yourself 
underweight , overweight , 
or normal ? 


Persisters 


Dropouts 


NoShows 


Statistics 


Overweight , 


11 


8 


7 


X^=1.56 


Normal 


69 


72 


69 


df=4 










p=ns 


Underweight 


20 


21 


24 


N=266 
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Posttest-Males 



Do you consider yourself 
underweight, ovp^rweight, 
or normal? 


horsisters 


Dropouts 


NoShows 


Statistics 


Overweight. 


15 


6 


12 


X^=5,52 


Normal 


71 




75 


df=4 
p=ns 


Undervoight 


14 


19 


14 


N=270 


Pretest-Females 


Do you consider yourself 
underweight, overweight , 
or normal? 


Persisters 


Dropouts 


NoShows 


Statistics 


Overweight 


34 


28 


29 . 


X^=1.4 


Normal 


44 


50 


44 


cif=4 
p-ns 


Underweight 


22 


22 


.21 


N=202 



Post test-Females 



Do you consider youself 
underweight , overweight , 
or normal? 


Persisters 


Dropouts 


NoShows 


Statistics 


Overweight 


34 


26 


35 


2 

X =2. 32 








44 


df=4 


Normal 


51 


55 


p=ns 


Underweight 


16 


20 


21 


N=203 



The above tables present some interesting findings. There were 
few changes in self-evaluation of weight among either males or females. 
The trend in ! )Oth groups was for underweight to be reported l^ss f requently 
at the time of the posttest, but in no case was the change more than pine 
percentage points. The most notable difference^ however, is between males 
and females. A full three-quarters of males considered themselves normal, 
while only half the females felt this way. ' Since the tabies in the section 
on actual weight indicate that about 75% of females in the sample were of 
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normal weight, this phenomenon may be a reflection of a poor self-image 
on the part-, of the women surveyed. what is interesting is that most of 
the. •incorrect perceptions of women concerned underweight , th^t is, women 
who were normal thought they were landerweicht . This perception/actuality 
disparity cufacrors treatment groups and was retained on the posttest. 

Another wa^ of pointing out the disparity is to compare the pro- 
portion of correct weight evaluations across groups and between sexes. 
Tables like the one below were generated for each sex x group x time 
period set of scores. (For Example, female Persisters on the pretest). 
There were a total of twelve tables in all. (They are not reproduced 
because of lack of space). 



ACTUAL WEIGHT 



PERCEIVED 
WEIGHT 





Overweight 


Normal 


Underweight 


Over- 
weight 


f 




Normal 




X 

1 


L 


Under- 
weight 









The proportion of scores in the middle box was used as an indication of 
the percentage of respondents who correctly perceived that they were of 
normal weight. 

Correct assessments of normal weight among males (i.e., normal 
actual weight and normal perception) ranged from 74% (NoShow males on 
pretest) to 82% (NoShow males on posttest). Correct assessments of normal 
weight among females, however, ranged only from 52% (NoShow females on 
posttest) to 67% (Persister females on posttest). The proportion of female 
Persisters making correct assessments increased seven points from pre- 
test to posttest, while other groups did not change. Among males, Per- 
sisters increased four points, while Dropouts did not Change and NoShows 
increased eight points- * ' 



■ 
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The problem of poor self-image among women has become accepted 
by many employment and training programs as a significant barrier to employ- 
ment success. Many programs offer group counseling and assertiveness 
training to help women feel confident in their abilities. The findings 
discussed above seem to indicate that self-imagis was a problem among these 
Job Cozrps women and that Job Corps training impacted Persisters but not 
Dropouts . * ' 

5.2.2 Posttest-Only Items 

A number of questions were asked to all respondents on the post- 
test regarding perceived changes over timr in their health habits. Issues 
of general health,, smoking, drinking and physical appearance were covered. 

The first issue was general health: 



Table 5-9 
(in percentages) 

Males 



Since my Job Corps 
experience ended , 
Tiy health has : 


Persisters 


Dropouts 


NoShows 


Statistics 


Become better 

Stayed about the same 


30 
65 


■ 34 
61 


17 
78 


2 / 
X = 4.45 

di = 4 
J = ns 


Become worse 

U ^ 


5 


6 




N = 2^8 




Females 




< 


since my Job Corps 
experience ended r 
my health has: 


Persisters 


Dropouts 


NoShows 


! 

Statiotics 


Become better 

Stayed about the same 


27 
64 


26 
62 


44 
44 


= 4.99 

df = 4 

p = ns| 


Become worse 


9 


12 


13 


N = 202 

1 

1 



*Similarly, on the ten item measure of self esteem discussed in Chapter 4.2, 
female Persisters were the only group to make significant gains. 
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From the table above, it can be concluded that Job Corps' had a 
positive (non-significant) impact on the health of males but not females 
There are two other notable findings here. One is that females reported 
more negative changes than males. The second notable finding is that 
'^hile NoShow males felt they had changed little, NoShow females reported 
the most change of any group- In each case, however, more than three 
times as many respq^ndents felr their health had improved than felt that 
their health had declined: 

The second question concerned smoking behavior: 



Table 5-10 
(in percentage >) 



Males 



Since^my Job Corps 










experience ended, my 










smoking habit has: 


Persisters 


Dropouts 


NoShows 


Statistics 


Become better 


17 


15 


10 


= 2.07 


Stayed about the 








df = 6 


same 


52 


57 


63 












p = ns 


Become worse 


12 


10 


12 










N =. 269 


I never smoked 


19 


18 






Females 


Since my Job Corps 










experience ended, my 










smoking habit has: 


Persisters 


Dropouts 


NoShows 


Statistics 


Become better 


17 


23 


22 


= 9.54 


Stayed about the 








df 6 


same 


38 


49 


47 












p = ns 


Become worse 


20 


7 


19 




I never'"; smoked 






N = 203 


25 


21 


13 





An interesting though not significant finding here -is that NoShows, 
both male and female, reported the most harmful tobacco habit. "Becoms better" 
and "I never smoked," combined, covered only 25% of the KoShow males and 35^ 
of the 'NoShow 'females . These figures were lower than those of any of the Job ' 
Corpu groups. For the saunple as a whole, only about 20%7^ave' never smoked. 
The best post-program profile was recorded by the female Dropouts, who 
improved the most and declined the least. 




A similar question was asked about drinking: 



Table 5-11 
{in percentages) 
Mal^s 



Since my Job Corps 










experience ended/ 
my drinking habit 


Persisters 


Dropouts 


NoShows 


Statistics 


has: 










.Become better 


15 


19 


12 




Stayed about the Scirae 


37 


35 


51 


= 5,04 


Become worse 


6 


7 


2 


df = 6 
p = ns 


I never drank 


43 


40 


34' 


N = 268 


Females 




Since my Job Corps 










experience ended/ 
my drinking habit 


Pers isters 


Dropouts 


NoShows 


Statistics 


has : 










Become better 


17 


16 


13 




Stayed sO^out the s^e 


25 


25 


28 


2 

X = 2.46 


Become worse 






0 


df = 6 
p = ns 


I never drcuik 


ss 


S7 


59 


N = 203 



On this item, responses may not accurately reflect the conditio^ 
of th'e sample. Because of the wording of the question, a moderate drinker 
who did not change would have been confused as t(t? whether option #2 or 
option #4 was the proper response. To some, "my drinking habit" may have 

implied previous alcohol abuse (hence a #4 response by a moderate drinker), 

d . « . . 

while to others the phrase may have implied any use of alcohol (hence a 
#1, #2 or #3 response by a knoderate drinker). 

Under these circumstances, it is safe to examine only tftie "became 
better" and "became worse " responses. Unfortunately, the three groups 
showed virtually no differences among males or females. It must therefore be 
tentatively concluded that Job Corps has no impact on the drinking habits 
of former enrollees. • ^ 

The last question in this series asked about changes in physical 
appearance: . " 
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Table 5-12 



(in percentages) 
• Males 



Since my Job Corps 
experience ended, 
my physical appear- 
ciiice nas : 


Persisters 


Dropouts 


'NoShows 


r 

statistics 

• 


Become better 


47 


41 


37 


2 

X = 5.22 


Stayed about the same 


52 


51 


59 


df = 4 
p = ns 


Become worse 

i 


2 ■ 


"8 


. 5 


N ^ 268 




Females 






:.ince my Job Corps 
experience ended, 
my physical appear- 
ance has : 

0 


Persisters 


Dropouts 


NoShows 


Statistics 


Become better 


52 


38 


44 


2 

X = 3^95 


Stayed about the same 


39 


' 55 


47 


U J- — ri 

p = ns 


( Become worse 
1 


9 


7 


9 


N ^ 202 



In terms of physical ■ appearance, Persisters of both sexes reported 
the most pQsiti--^. change. In^ addition, two of the three female groups^- 
(Persisters and NoShows) reported more positive change than the men in thei^r 
groups. This finding somewhat contradicts those found in terms of self- 
assessment of weight, in which women with normal figures tended to see 
themselves as overweight or underweight, 'while men were more realistic, 
rt should be noted, however, that female Persisters improved in their per- 
ceptions of weight. Their positive orientation toward their physical 
appearance may have been a reflection of this better attitude J 

5.2.3 Conclusions 

, .Job Corps seemed to have had a positive impact on the health habits 
knd health care of Persisters in the areas of dental ca^fe (routine and 
restorative) , accurate perception of normal weight and physical appearance. 
Positive impacts accrued to Dropouts in smoking habit and general health. 
None of. rhe groups changed their figures over the pre-post time period. 
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The tendency of women to perceive themselves as overweight or underweight 
may be interpreted as a problem of poor self-image. Persisters improved 
in this area over time, however. ^ 

The lack of optometry care received by the Job Corps groups appears 
to reflect a deficiency in the health services provided to these respondents 
In sum, Job Corps had a moderate impact on both Persisters and Dropouts. 

5 ^ 3 Nutrition ^ 

The learning of proper eating habits and the basics of good nutri- 
tion was seen as an important noneconomic impacts of the Job Corps by both 
the Job Corps' staff and the Abt Associates research team. In order to 
assess the possible impact which the Job Corps training had on trainees' 
nutrition habits and knowledge, three' indicators were used.' Taken together, 
these three provide a picture of the impact which the Job Corps had on 
these trainees' orientation towards good nutritional habits. 

5.3.1 Selection of a Balanced Diet 

The first indicator, originally developed for an evaluation of the 
"Mulligan Stew" program'on educational television, is a quasi-behavioral 
index of the respondent's likelihood of selecting' a balanced diet during 
an average day. The instrument asks the respondent to select up to five 
foods out of a possible 42 (including one self selection) which the res- 
pondent would like to eat for a particular meal on the following day (see 
Figure 5-1). The selection process is repeated for breakfast, lunch, dinner 
and a snack. The responses are converted into food groups, summed across 
the four "meals" and scored against an ideal "balanced diet" composed of 
four foods from the bread and cereals group, four fruits and vegetables, 
two from the milk and cheese and two from the meats group.* 

The results, shown in Table 5 -13 , indicate that, on the pretest, 
respondents were fairly good at selecting a' balanced diet. Pretest-posttest 
changes, however, were slight, and only the Persister group showed a signi- 
ficant incre.-^se in the balanced diet score. The Dropout women actually 



: , -v-> 

*The scale was scored by analyzing the food groups of the 20 foods 
chosen on ^he instrument. A perfect 4-4-2-2 profile or better . 
scored a 12. Each group deficiency reduced the score by a point. 
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BREAKFAST 



'* Figure 5-1 

Item From the "iMulligan Stew" Instirument 



Ful an *'X** on each of the foods you would like to have for BREAKFAST tomorrow . (up to five) 



L6. For BREAKFAST I would like to fiave 




CRACKERS 




BOLOGNA 



COKE OR 
SOl>\ POP 




TOMATO 




MILK SHAKE 




BUTTER 




POTATO CHIPS OR 
FRENCH FRIES 




CAKE 




JELLO 





POF^SICLE 



PORK 




BANANA 




CHICKEN 




RICE 





POTATO 




MACARONI 
NOODLES OR 
SPAGHETTI* 




CARROTS 




Table 5-14 



CHANGES IN: SELECTION OF A BALANCED DIET SCALE SCORES 
By SEX AND TREATMENT GROUP 



Tr e a tme n t Gr o u r> s 


Mean 
Pretest 
Score 


Mean 
Postrest 
Score 


Mean 
Difference 
Score 


N 


Difference 
Score 
t 


Persisters 


9.30 


9.71 


.42 


154 


r .05* 


Males 


9.57 


•9.92 


.36 


90 


1.45 


■* Fe~*ales 


8.92 


9.42 


.50 


64 


1.42 


Dropouts 


9.68 


9.65 


-.03 


194 


.15 


Males 


9.79 


10.12 


.33 


104 


1.13 


Females 


9.56 


' 9.12. 


-.43 


90 


1.51 


No shows 


9.28 


9.48 


.20 


71 


.49 


Males 


9.51 


9.76 


.24 


41 


.50 


Females 


8.97 


9.ia 

• 1 

1 


.13 


30 


.20 







Significant F tests j Betweeri- sexes on the posttest (overall and Dropouts) 

.r = 14.21***/10.69*** ' 

Possible range: 0-12 ' 

• *p = < .05 \ 
**p ^ < ,02 ' . \ 

***p = < .01 
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showed. an almost significant decline in their approximation of a balanced 
diot, with women significantly lower than men on the posttest. These 
findings suggest, then, that the Job Corps did have a positive impact on 
the dietary orientation of men and women who stayed for at least three 
months. The decrease for female Dropouts parallels other findings which 
indicate that this group was negatively impacted by Job Corps. 

5.3.2, Ratio of '*Junk Food" to Wholesome Food in the Diet 

A second score which was derived from the Mulligan Stew instrument 
consisted of the computed ratio of selections made of "junk fooda" (e.g., 
candy ^ cookios , cake, etc.) to nutritious foods.* This ratio indicates 
the degree to which the respondents select wholesome foods over the more 
popular, but less nutritious, ''junk" foods. Here, a decline in score 
indicates an improvement, that is, a decline in the number of junk foods 
chosen relative to the number of wholesome foods selected. Table 5-14 
Fhows that, as with the balanced diet index, the ^ersister group s^iowed 
a significant improvement in the "Junk Food Ratio" whereas there were 
no significant changes in the other groups. Improvement by Persisters 
was primarily attributable to changes on the part of females, who started 
out with the worst ratio. Female Dropouts again showed the least positive 
'scores; they were the only group which got worse'. 

5,3,3 Changes in Nu^'ritional InforTTtation 

The tliird source of nutritional measurement was the Nutritional 
Information Scale, developed to test the enrollee*s general knowledge of 
nutrition. At the pretest, all three groups were essentially alike (see 
Table 5-15 ) . However, comparisons of the pre- and posttest scores indicate 
that the NoShows improved significantly on the posttest, whereas there 
were no significant changes in either the Dropouts or the Persisters, This 
finding appears to conflict with the previous two findings, which showed 
significant improvement among the Persisters and not among other groups. 
One possible explanation for this apparent inconsistency is that substan- 
tially more NoShows (44%) had gone back to school during the pretest/ 



*The scale was scored by summing all junk foods chosen from the total 
of 20 and dividing that nurifber by the total of nutritious foods chosen. 
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CKA:igES Zlii RATIO Cr junk FCX>D to '^OLESOME food 3CAU; SCORES 
By SEX A:iD TRSATMtNT CaOCJP 



Treatnent Croupi 


?r«t«st 
Scora 


Ma an 
Pof ccast 

Scors 




Mean 
Siff aranoit 
Scor« 


M 


Diffara.^ca ' 
Scora j 




i« 

.39 


.34 




-.05 


1S4 


1 

2.07* 




.33 


.33 




-.01 


90 


39 




.46 


.36 




-.10 


64 


2. 17« 




.36 


.35 




-.01 


194 


J7 1 




.35 


.32 




-.03 


104 


.94 




.37 ■ 


.38 




.01 


90 


.22 


No shows 


.38 


.33 




-.05 


^ -21 


1.11 


Males 


.36 


.34 




-.02 


41 


.34 


F«mal*s 


.41 


.32 




-.09 


30 


.39 

1 
1 

1 

1 



Possible range: 0-19 



. •? - <^.05 
- • ■ . J 2 
•♦*? » < .31 

SigniCkcanc F ratios: B«tw«an aaxas on the protest (overall and Persistersl 
r-6 . 21 '9. S'?*** 



Taisia S-I6 

CHANGES IN: NUTRITIONAL INFORMATION SCALE SCORES 
ay SEX a:4D TI^£Ar^S%T GRO'JP 



Traatnertt Groutss 


.M«an 
?rttt«9& 
Score 


M«an 
?ostzest 

Score 




He an 

Difference 
Score 


N 


Olfferer.ca 
Score 
t 


P«rsi5tars 


2.54 


2.56 




■ 02 


165 


.21 


Males 


2.39 


2.48 




.10 


100 


.71 


Fernalas 


2. 77 


2.68 




-.10 


65 


.68 


Dropo'Jts 


2.61 


2.62 




.01 


220 


.10 


.Hales 


2,60 


2.52 




-.07 


121 


.64 


FeAales 


2.64 


2.74 




.10 . 


99 


.79 


No shows 


2.49 


2.85 




.36 


73 


2.32* 


.Hales 


2.59 


3.02 




.43 


44 


1.91 


Ftfiales 


2 . 35 


2.59 




.^24 


29 


.35 



Possible range: 3-5 



••p - • . 32 
•••p - .01 

ii^r.ifua.nt r ratios: Arwng groups on t.^e posttesr Otales zr.iy) f • 3 . ?n • 

Between sexes Dn the pretest (Parsisters Dnly) T - 4.45* 
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posttest ir>tervai than either the Persisters (Bl'^) or the Dropouts (25%) , 
(see Chapter 5.4).. Tho more academic environrrent of school may have in- 
I creased Che MoShows' factual knowledge of nutrition, although it apparently 
had no behavioral effect. On the other hand, the Job Corps training ex- 
perience had its impact on the mpre behavioral components. 

5 .3.4 Conclusions 

Nutritional behavior of Persisters improved significantly ov6r time 
while that of Dropout women declined slightly. As noted before, Dropout 
women seem to have been adversely affected by Job Corps on a number of 
outcomes. In nutritional knowledge, the patterns were different, with- 
NoShows making the most improvement. This parallels the findings on 
Health Information r discussed in the previous section, where NoShows made 
the most improvement and Dropouts declined. It is encouraging for Job 
Corps that those who stayed at least three months improved in behavior, 
even if their factual .knowledge did not increase. Behavior, after all, 
is what counts in nutrition. 

5.4 Educational Attainment 

Four items examined the educational attainment of the study's 
participants : 

• level of ed-:cation at entry into Job Corps 

• whether the respondent received a GED in^ Job Corps v 

• whether the respondent has return^ed to school since 
Job Corps 

• whether 'the respondent is currently in school 

Although the study, when it was originally designed, was intended to measure 
changes in reading and math skills, this part of the outcome was dropped 
when Job Corps discontinued its testing program for terminating enrollees. 

5.4.1 Level of Education at Entry Into Job Corps 

Data on educational level at entry were taken from Job Corps records 
Comparisons of the two treatment groups for whom data, were available 
(Persisters and Dropouts) yielded no significant differences (see Table 
5-17). Analysis between sexes, however, revealed that females, both Per- 
sisters and Dropouts, had completed significantly more schooling that the 
males, For example, 17% of female Persisters had completed high school as 



Table 5-17 



Level of Education at Entry into Job Corps 
(in percentages) 





Persisters 


Dropouts 


Statistics 






18 


— • 1 QQ 

A — X . yc3 


Ninth grade 


36 


35 


df = 4 


Tenth grade 


31 


.. 26 


p = ns 


Eleventh grade . 


7 


11 


N = 310 


Twelfth grade 


10 


10 





Table 5-18 

Level of Education at Entry Into Job Corps 
By Sex for Each Treatment Group-* 
(in percentages) 





Males 


Females 


Statistics 


Ninth grade or less 


• 61 


42 


= 16.88 


Tenth grade 


26 


26 


df = 6 


Eleventh grade 


10 


12 


p =<.0097 . 


Twelfth grade 


3 


7 


N = 173 



*Data were not available for NoShows 



Persisters 





Males 




Statistics 


rJintli grade or leas 


60 


r - 






A 1. u . 4 O 


T€*nth v-jradt; 


33 


28 






df = 5 














Eleventh qrride 


4 


12 






N = 146 


Twelfth grade 


4 


17 





















compared with 4% of male Persisters. Substantially more male Persisters (60%) 
had only tinished ninth grade or less as compared with female, Persisters (42%) . 
These findings are displayed in Table 5-18. 

The fact that women had significantly more education than men may 
help explain their tendency to do better, on both the pretest and the post- 
test, on tests of factual knowledge (Health Information, Nutrition Informa- 
tion, Job Knowledge) . 

5.4.2 R eceipt of GED in Job Corps 

One of th3 major benefits which Job Corps offers is the opportunity for 
an enrollee to^ study for and pas?^ the test for a GED (high school equivalency 
diploma). Because 90% of the enrollees ^ were high school drop-outs, it was 
expected that a large number would be enrolled in a GED course. Table 5-19 
displays the findings of this comparison: 

Table 5-19 

Attainment of GED During Job Corps Stay 
(in percentages) 



Males 





Persisters 


Dropouts 


Statistics 


EligibJ.e but 






= 9.40 






not enrolled 


XI 


21 


df = 1 








p = ns 


Inel igible 


39 


79 


N = 32 
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Females 





Persisters 


Dropouts 


Statistics 


Passed GED 


4 


0 


,.2 

X = 16,63 


Enrolled but not 
Completed 


19 


3 


df = 3 


Eligible but not Enrolled 


62 


90 


p =<.0008 


Ineligible 


lb 


7 


N = 121 



Findings are "disappointing. As illustrated in Table 5-19, the 
vast majority of male participants were ineligible for GED classes, and 
eligible women tended not to enroll. Persister women were significantly 
more involved in getting GED's than Dropout women; 23% enrolled or passed 
vs. 3%. There were no significant differences for males. The sample for 
males was small because, for some reason, the Job Corps data file from 
which these figures were taken was incomplete on this item. 

Apparently, most Job Corps enrollees either did not score high 
enough on achievement tests or stay long enough to enroll in GED classes. 
Only two Corpsmembers received GED's; both were female Persisters. 

5.4.3 Student Status at Posttest 

More than a third of the total group had returned to school siTice Job 
Corps involvement ended. Ainong both males and females, the NoShow group 
contained the largest proportion of students. This is understandable when 
the time scale is taken into account, Persistejrs and Dropouts were post- 
tested only four months after they terminated from Job Corps. Depending . 
on the time of year, it is possible that many posttests were given before 
a new school semester had even begun. The NoShows , after ten months, had 
had a far greater opportunity to return to school. 

Another application of these data is the speculation that a number 
of NoShows failed to enroll because they went back to school. In Chapter 
3.4 it was pointed out that NoShpws worked more than those who attended 
Job Corps. I': could be that Job Corps enrollment took place only if at- 
tempts at employment and education failed. Those who succeeded in one or 
the other did not enroll. 
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Table 5-20 



Has Returned to School Since Job Corps 
(in percentages) 

Males 





Persisters 


C^ropouts 


NoShows 


Statistics 


Has Returned to School 


30 


25 


40 ■ 


= 3.24 










df = 2 


Has Not Returned 


70 


75 


60 










p = ns 










N = J266 



Females 





Persisters 


Dropouts 


NoShows 


Statistics 


Has Returned to School 


32 ■ 


25 


50 


=. 7.05 


Has Not Returned 

1 


68 


75 


50 


df = 2 
p < .05 

N =■ 204 



The final topic covered here is whether the respondent was cur- 
rently in school^ full-time, or part-time. Findings were almost identical 
for men and women and followed the same pattern as employment status find- 
ings. Job Corps apparently did not impact current school status. About 
three-quarters of all respondents were not in school at the time of post- 
test. Dropouts, male and female, were somewhat less likely than members 
of the other two groups- to be in school. Female NoShows, as in the pre- 
vious item, were in the*: largest in-school group. What is interesting, 
however, is that while 50% of female NoShows claimed to have returned to 
school {Table 5-21) , only 39% were actually in school at the time of the 
posttest. This discrepancy parallels that discussed in Chapter 3.4 or. em- 
ployment status. Perhaps NoShow women's school behavior paralleled their 
employment behavior, with both'beginning strong and growing weaker. 
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Table 5-21 

Current Student Status 
(in percentages) 



Males 





Persisters 


Dropouts 


No Shows 


Statistics 


Currently 


Fulltime 


Student 


14 


13 


20 


= 3.29 


Currently 


Parttime 


Student 


16 


10 


10 


df = 4 
p = ns 


Not Now a 


Student 




71 


78 


71 


N = 269 


Females 




Persisters 


Dropouts 


NoShows 


Statistics 


Currently 


Fulltime 


ptudent 


14 


15 


18 


= 5.13 


Currently 


Parttime 


Student 


14 


8 


21 


df = 4 
p = ns 


Not Now a 


Student 




72 


77 


61 


N = 206 



5.4.4 Conclusions 

Women reported the most promising behavior in the education area. 
They entered Job Corps with a better educational background, they gained 
more in Job Corps, ani they attended school somewhat more often after Job 
Corps. Among the Job Corps participants there were no differences between 
Persisters and Dropouts except in GED attainment, which requires a longer 
length of stay. ^ 
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Summary; Health ind IHclucational ImnactLi 



In this area of ^■^*:udy i.t carr h*} coiu:luJ<jd that t:)\o Irnp/ict ru' Jnb 
Corpij waj mocker a to to qoC?.!. .lains wi?.r^2 not rnadtj m ^ncwlodcjo of oithor 
health or nutrition. Behavioral gains, however, were recorded for Per- 
sisters in both these areas. For example, more Persistors had gone to 
the dentist recently at the time of the posttest, and Persisters choso 
less junk food. and a more balanced diet at the time of the posttest. 
Dropouts ^anc} NoShows did not improve in these areas. 

The findings of this study indicate that the Job Corps health 
program had positive impacts on this sample. Two areas of weakness, 
however, seemed to be the health education program anr' the optometry 
services . 

The improvement of Persister women from worst to best on the 
two nutrition behavior scales is particularly encouraging, since many 
of these women already had children who would benefit fr^m these changes. 

The most notable educational finding was that few Job Corps en- 
rollees were even ela.gible for GED classes, much less for the diploma. 
No measure df educational gains in Job' Corps was made, however, because 
such data were unavailable. Those who had attended Job Corps were no 
more likely than the comparison group to be enrolled in school at the 
time of the costtest. 
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6 . 0 THE HF!!ALTH SERVICES SUBSTUDY 

»5 . L Background 

When the noneconomic impact.^ study ot Job Corps was Cirnt conct^ivnd, 
it was envisioned as complemontary to the economic impact studies pre- 
viously performed. While the economic studies measured Job Corps' irnpact 
in terms of placement rate and starting wages, the noneconomic impacts 
study would measure it in terms of eyeglasses dispensed^ cases of venereal 
disease curied, and numbet* of drug abuse cases ameliorated- The emphasis 
would be on quantifying (and perhaps monetising) those benefits of Job 
Corps which had not been Measured before. 

By the time the original idea had become an RFP mailed out for 
competitive bid, however, the emphasis on quantifying material benefits 
had given way to a broader purpose--^the development and application of 
a set of self-report instruments to measure outcomes such as social atti- 
tudes and self-esteem. When the final design of the study was completed, 
in fact, no data sources other than the corpsmembers (and comparison 
group member«=5) themselves were planned, thus remov:.ng the possibility of 
a detailed accounting of health department records. 

After the contract was avarded, the government Project Officer 
asked that it be modified to include a substudy of tangible benefits 
covering the area of health iservices. The Health Service in each Job 
Corps center offers youngsters high quality medical and dental care, on 
a preventive and emergency, as well as routine, basis. The purpose of 
the substudy was to ascertain if Job Corps had health impacts on this 
sample of participants. Job Corps records indicate that about one-half 
of Job Corps enrollees are receiving welfare support at the time of enroll- 
ment, * and, therefore, are eligible for welfare-supported medical ser- 
vices. If tiiis study were to indicate that Job Corps helps to relieve 
some of that medical services burden from the welfare system, or that the 
program makes it easier for participants to receive medical attention, 
then. Job Corps could be assiuned to be providing a substantial benefit. 
If the study were to indicate that Job (^orps provides medical services to 
its participants that they might not otherwise receive (especially those 
without access to welfare-supported services) , then these are clearly 
further benefits of the program. 



*Job Corps in Brief, 1976, 
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' At firsts the Abt Associates project staff hoped to use the 
medical records of youngsters in the sample as a separate data'source. 
Information from medical records would form an outcome — Health Services — 
which could be examined in relation to the oatcomes measured by means of 
' the instrument battery. A serious problem for the design of the sub- 
study , ^ however , was the confidential nature of medical records. Health 
services staff at centers do not permit divulgence of medical information, " 
and, after Corpsmembers terminate, records are sealed before being stored. 
The problem thus lay in how to collect medical data on the Corpsmembers 
in the study without violating medical confidentiality. One possibility 
would have been to hire medical record librarians to visit Regional Offices 
^ and' copy information on youngsters in the study '^from the medical records 
of recent terminees This plan was. dropped for several practical reasons " 
and' because there were still issues of confidentiality. A second suggestion 
was that health data be collected only on a self -report basis, as a supple- 
ment to the basic instrument battery. This idea was rejected on the 
grounds that Job Corps applicants might not be aware of the basic infor- 
mation concerning their cwn condition of health, and self -reports woui^d 
therefore be incomplete and possibly inaccurate. 

After these two plans had been rejected, it was decided that the 
only way to collect health information on Corpsmembers without violating 
confidentiality would be by using aggregate, anonymous data. All parties 
were aware that this system did not permit medical record information to 
be correlated directly and individually ^ith responses to the instrument 
bactery, and therefore the idea of comparing health services received with 
changes in other non-economic variables had to be abandoned. * Instead, 
a small incidence and prevalance study was designed to be complete within 
itself. Aggreg^e data would be gathered on the prevalepce of a limited 
number of disorders and^ on the incidence of all disorders serious enough' 
to prompt a visit to the , health office. Since aggregate data must still be 
collected individually and -is subject to the problems of confidentiality, 
a method was'- devised to permit gathering of data on the specific youngsters 
in the study without making it identifiable outside of Job Corps* Abt 
Associates^ provided data collection forms to each Job Corps health office, 
each form bearing the name of a^pa3?ticipant in the main study. The name 



*A few questions on health were added to the instrument battery to ser^e as 
a limited source of pretest-posttest comparison ' (see Chapter 5.2 for these 
findings) . 
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was written on a tearoff sheet, however, so that after the data were entered 
,on the form the name could be removed. This system permitted data collection 
from a specific group without abridging confidentiality. 

The procedure developed therefore relied on the health staff of 
each center to collect the data. The drawback to this system lay in the 
extra workload that was imposed on center health staff. The, Job Corps 
National Health Director pledged that center staff would cooperate if they 
were trained in the proper use of the forms. Abt Associates staff therefore 
arranged to meet with the health staff in each center before ■ asking them to 
complete, the research forms* Because staff visits to centers could not be 
made as early as planned, the start of data collection was somewhat delayed. 
Some youngsters in the study, therefore, terminated before the data collec- 
tion system had been introduced in their centers- There was, however, no 
systematic bias from the aifference in inauguration times from cente?>^'to 
center or in the ^nrollees who terminated too early to be included Lh the 
substudy. , . , 

6.2 Data. Colleo-t^ion Methodology 

Collection of the data for the -health services substudy followed 
a precise sequence of steps. • When a notice of Corpsmember arrivals reached 
T^Dt Associates, the list was scanned for names of youngsters who had com- 
pleted the pretest: and become part of the main 'Study. For each such young- 
ster on the list, a blank medical data-collection^f orm was''' prepared with 
the name of the new enrollee printed on a tearoff sheet. The form was 
then mailed to the health office of the appropriate center. The form re- 
mained in the center health office until the enrollee *s termination, when/ 
the relevant data from the "medical • record were copied onto the forms, • 
the identifying tearoff sheet removed, and the form sent to Cambridge project 
headquarters. ' ^ | 

The form consisted of two parts. The first two pages included a| 
list of some of the disorders which are screened for on the J^h Corps | 
entrance" physical exam. Entries on this part of the form, became data far 
the pr(=^vaience study. Pages 3 and 4 consisted of blank lines and boxes /to 
be filled in each time the participant visited the health office. The / 
number and type of these entries became data for the incidence study. j 

Abt Associates staff instructed a member of the health staff at: 
each canter in the above procedures. In most cases, the center medical 



director selected a nurse as the person responsible for keeping track of 
filling but and mai^ling in the forms. There was a continuous flow of mail 
back and. forth, as blank forms for new arrivals were sent from Abt Associates 
headquarters .nd completed forms for' termXhees'" we're' 'r^ 

6.2.1 Data Points 

The objective of the prevalence study was to determine the health 
condition of enrollees at entrance. The choice of disorders* however, was 
guided by practical as well as research considerations. Because confi- 
dentiality required that all recording be done- by center health staff, em- 
phasis was placed on brevity and .simplicity in data collection. Thus 
hard-to-def ine disorders, such as "emotional problems" or "overweight," 
were not included because of the likelihood of diagnostic inconsistencies 
from center to center. Standardization of normal and abnormal readings on 
various examinations was achieved by including on the form the level or 
finding defined by Job Corps' National Health Office for purposes of this 
study as abnormal. Only disorders specifically screened for In the en- 
trance physical exam were included in the prevalence study. The disorders 
chosen to be examined were those that the National Job Corps Health staff 
felt, from other evidence, were either widespread, pervasive but undetected, 
or incorrectly rumored to be widespread. Obviously, a complete health pro- 
file was not obtained on the form. 

The objective of the incidence study was to obtain data on the 
incidence of s^anptoms serious enough to induce Corpsmember-init iated 
visits to the center health office. Symptoms or disorders prompting the 
visit were to be determined, and fbllowup data v;ere to be gathered in this 
component of the-i.me.dical substudy. 

6.2.2 Data Collection "Forms 

Six laboratory tests and two ex. -Tiinations perforTtied at the time of 
the enrollee's initial physical were listed on the form (see Figure 6-1 for 
a reproduction of the form) . Noted next to each of the eight tests ^as the 
quantitative level which equaled a positive reading, then a series of columns 
where further information was to be entered if the reading reached that 
level. For each positive finding, further questions, were : 

• Was the condition confirmed? ' ^ ■ 

• was a clinical diagnosis entered of ? 

• Was a raturn visit recommended? 
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• Was a return visit made? 

• Was any medication given? 

• Were other treatments given? (Specify) 

Confirmation is considered important in medical practice in four 
of the eight disorders. The diagnosis column was included because the 
National Office Health staff wanted to know whether formal vdiagnoses were 
generally made when positive readings were recorded. The question about 
return visits was included to determine whether center health staff request 
followups, and to form a ba^seline against which to measure the response to 
the next question^ " Was a return visit made? " From this pair of questions, 
the percentage of patients returning when recommended could be determined. 
The questions about medication and other treatmen t were included to compare 
individual center practices in the treatment of disorders discovered on 
the initial physical exam. 

Data for the incidence study were collected on page' three of the / 
fo.rm (see sample, Figure 6-1). The date of the visit to the health office 
and the symptom or diagnosis were recorded in the first two columns. The 
four following columns corresponded to the final four columns in the pre- 
valence ^tudy, i.e., return visit recommended, return visit made, medication 
given, other treatments given. Health office staff were instructed to list 
every Corpsmember-init lated contact. 

6.3 The Provision of Plealth Care and Health Education at Job Corp s Centers 

Before- the results of the health services substudy are discussed, it 
is important that some background information on the Job Corps health care 
system be provided. As indicated above ," visits were made to each of the 
seven centers to instruct center health office staff in the procedures for 
completing tl^e substudy data collection forms. As part of that meeting, a 
discussion was held with one or more reprersentatives of the health office and 
with the heaith education teacher regarding healtis- office policies, center 
health education policies, and the opinions of scaff on a number of health- 
related topics. This section offers a general outline of the role of the 
health staff, the health office, and the health teacher in different centers, 
in order to seu a context for the medical i;ecords findings of the medical 
substu'.-v, discussed in Section 6.3 below. All information was current at the 
time of the visits (1976), but may have changed since then, 
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Figure 6-1 
Medical Substudy Data Collection Form 



JOB CORPS NATIONAL HEALTH SURVEY 

This health survey of a sample of Job Corps members is part of a 
larger national study being carried out for Job Corps, by Abt Associates 
to study the iitipacts of Job Corps on cor^s members- You are requested *to 
complete the attached health record ab-stract form for the member whose 
name is given below. < 

In order to identify the corps member to you^ but to preserve his 
or Ker ainonymity regarding the information which you supply, the corps 
member's name is written below. This front page is to be torn off before 
you return the completed form to Abt Associates, thus preserving the corps 
member's anonymity. 

. -I ' 

The attached health record abstract form has been designed so as. 
to require a minimal amount of time and dffort to complete. Most of the 
information which is requested can be gathered from Form SF-88 and Form 
SF-93 in the corps member's medical file. Page 1 and most of Page 2 of 
this abstract, form requires information from Form SF-88. On Page 1 in 
the left hand column/ the appropriate item number from SF-88 is referred 
to. The next column lists the test or examination which is covered by 
that item. In the next column, if the test finding was abnormal as stated^ 
ch^ck Y_ tYes), and continue to the next column; but if it was not as 
.stated, check N_\(No), and go on to the next item. If you checked Yes, 
the next column asks if the condition was confirmed- Again, check Y__ 
(Yes) if it was, and. N_ (No) if it was not; then proceed to the next 
column. The next coluxnn asks whether a specific diagnosis was made, so 
you should again check (Yes) or N_ (No) as appropriate- Complete the 
remd-^-^ing columns for the'' item in the same way, and then go on to the next 
item. On Page 2, a similar item is asked, for which the information may 
be obtained from Fonri SF-93. Information for Page 3 can be .obtained by 
going through the rest of the corps member's medical file- 



Corps Member's Name 

(TEAR OFF THIS PAGE AFTER FORM IS FILLED OUT AND RETURN COMPLETED FORM IN 
ENVELOPE PROVIDEDr. ) 
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Figure 6-1 (continued) 
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Figure 6-1 (continued) 
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Figure 6-1 (continued) 
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6.3.1 Health Education 

Job Corps requires that each center conduct a mandatory health 
education course. These courses last up to six weeks and cover a wide range 
of health topics. The Cleveland Center^ however, offered the entire health 
education course during a six-hour orientation session. The personnel in 
Cleveland indicated that health education has been an area somewhat slighted 
because of lack of funds. Other centers used the orientation session as 
an introduction to center health policies and provided health education 
weekly in a school course format. 

Nutritional information was provided at all centers as part of the 
health education course. In addition, food service managers at the centers 
provided balanced diets in the cafeteria. Although Corpsmembers we^-e 
generally able to choose from a flexible menu, "junk foods" were not avail- 
able in the cafeteria. These could, however, be purchased at nearby can- 
teens or grocei-y stores. Students were usually not allowed to take food 
out of the cafeteria. Food service managers at the centers felt they 
were providing both nutritious meals and a variety of food choices. 

_ Centers varied in the amount of formal attention they paid for 
weight control in the health program. Atlanta had a weight-watchers club. 
The Keystone Center maintained that between their physical fitness program 
and a weight-watchers club in town., the problem received adequate attention. 
At the Cleveland Center, Corpswomen with a weight problem were referred to, 
a physician who suggested special diets. At Portland r non-amphetamine diet " 
pills were issued by the infirmary. At Breckenridge , an overweight program 
was being planned. 

Sex education was provided in all centers. At Breckenridge , sex 
education was taught in class, at the clinic, and during weekly family 
planning sessions. Birth control devices were available at the health 
offices and xn family planning clinics. Some centers required parental 
permission before certain birth control devices could be dispensed. 

It is a general health policy at Job Corps Centers to require that 
linens be changed weekly and dormitories cleaned daily. As suggested by 
personnel at the Breckenridge Center, personal hygiene problems tended to 
be -controlled by peer pressure. Policies with respect to cigarette smoking 
varied considerably among centers. For example, the Atterbury Center 
placed no restrictions on smoking, while the Keystone Center did not permit 
smoking in classes, dormitories, or in the cafeteria. 
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6.3.2 Health Care 

All centers visited^ had infirmaries that were staffed 24 hours a 
dayr seven days a week. Most medical problems were treated during office 
hours established at the clinic; however. Some centers required an appoint- 
ment to see the nurse? others worked on a walk-in basis. All were staffed 
to deal with emergencies immediately. 

In all instances, there was a physician at the clinic at least part- 
time^ and one on call at all times. Specialized health care, such as 
optometry, gynecology, and psychiatry, were available at all centers, although 
access to these specialists was limi.ted to those referred by the primary 
care staff at the health office- Although dental care for emergencies was 
available to all enrollces, preventative treatment was provided only to 
those who had been enrolled at least three months - 

This portrait"" of health care services is reasonably consistent 
throughout J<.b Corps, as National Office regulations govern many of the 
procedures. 

6.4 Analy s is of Findings of the Health Services Substudy 

The results of the health services 'substudy are provided in this 
section. Before they are discussed, however, a few comments should be made 
about the quality of the data and the nature of the sample on which the 
findings were based. 

The data collection forms for the prevalence *study caJ.led for 
results of tests which ordinarily were administered to all enrollees at 
entry. Some cenlzers did not, however, administer the full range of tests. 
At the Atterbury Center, for example, neither hernatocrit nor hemoglobin 
tests were administered.* in most centers, however, all tests were given, 
and positive results were verified where appropriate through testing of 
second specimens. 

Center staff usually^did not fill in the space provided /On the 
data collection form for other conditions requiring treatment while in 



*The reason for this was than such tests are only required for females, 
and Atterbury was just beginning to admit women at the time of the study. 
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Job Corps. Although this may have been a staff oversight, it is/probably 
safe to assuiTie that the youngsters in the sample were a healthy group. 

Large variations were found in the health office visits section cf 
the data -collection form. Some Centers (e.g., Cleveland) were either 

unusually meticulous about recordThg " each^ 

visitation rates. Other Centers grouped visits, an indication that 
visits were not recorded as they occurred. It should be noted that dif- 
ferences among centers with respect to incidence and prevalence of medical 
disorders, discussed below, as well as number of visits made by enrollees, 
might be attributable to extraneous variables — the care taken by center 
health staff in filling out the data-collection forms, the level of speci- 
ficity provided by them on the forms, individual center heal*-h care 
policies^, or various situational variables (accessibility of infirmary or 
health care personnel) . 

Although visitation rates can be calculated from the study results, 
the columns on . treatment did not include enough information to assess its 
effectiveness. Mot enough information was provided on most forms to permit 
analysis- In any case, it would be difficult to assess the adequacy of 
treatment for a medical condition without detailed symptomatology, which 
was not provided. Therefore , the treatment columns of the form were not 
analyzed. 

All seven centers participating in the main study cooperated in 
*"he medical substudy. Although there were differences from center to center 
in the level of detail on the data collection forms, there was no apparent 
difference in the percentage of terminees for whom we received these form^ 
As Table 6-1 indicates, the proportion of the health services substudy 
sample from each center reflected closely the proportion of main study sample 
from each center {with only two minor exceptions) . 

r 

A total of 262 medical forms, from 156 male enrollees and 106 
female cr.rollees, were analyzed in the course of the sixbstudy. The 
range in ages was from 17 to 20, with the majority of enrollees 18 years 
of age. 

6.4.1 Prevalence Findings 

Analysis of the prevalence data encompassed a description and tabu^ 
lation of preliminary disorders found by the battery of medical tests given 
at enrollment. For purposes of this study, enrolle'is were classified as 
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Number and Percentage of Enrollees in Main Study andiin Medical 

Substudy^ by Center 



Center 


Enrollees in Main Study 
(Persisters and Dropouts). 


Enrollees in Medical 
Substw^dy 


N 


% 


N 


% 


Atterbury 


223 


58.8% 


131 


50.0% 


Cleveland 


66 


17.4 


39 


14.9 


Keystone 


33 


8. 7 


27 


10.3 


Atlanta 


18 






5.3 


Pittsburgh 


16 


4.2 




9. 5 


Breckenridge 


14 


3,7 


18^ 


6.9 


Portland 


9 


2.4 


8 


3.1 


TOTAL 


379 


100 


262 


100 



Number of medical substudy participants is greater than nximber of 
main study participants of this center due to failure to track 
enrollees after termina-ion for Posttest Interview for main study. 



either (1) negative on all initial^ tests , (2) negative on all tests as veri- 
fied by second specimens, or (3) having a prevailing medical condition.. 
Prevalence was disaggregated by disorder. 

In the initial battery of^ medical examinations administered to 
the enrollees, over 40 prevalent medical conditions were discovered. The 
majority of these conditions were vision related;* 16 for hyperopia (far 
sightedness) , and six for both myopia (nearsightedness) and hyperopia. . 
Eyeglasses were prescribed^ when necessary (i.e., when the new enrollee did 
not own a pair) . Positive hematocrits (a sign of anemia) were found 'for 
six enrollees. Four cases of syphilis and another four of gonorrhea were 
discovered on admission. In addition, two enrollees were found to have 
high blood pressure and another three had positive urine albumin tests 
(indicative of a urinary tract i^ifect^ion) . 

That over half the disorders found on the initial exam were x'-ision- 
related indicates that this kind of health screening is particularly valu- 
able in an educational program such as Job Corps. ' Having- poor vision diag- 
nosed and treated is extremely important, and may have been as significant 
as other program services in helping to "make these youth more employable. 

The 41 youth with disorders discovered at entry represented 14% 
of the number of youth examined. A quantifiable benefit of Job Corps is 
its diagnosis and treatment of health disorders. 

6.4.2 Incidence Findings • . ^ 

Analysis of incidence results vas performed by means of categori- 
zation and enumeration of enrollee*initiated visits to the center health 
offirres. The variables examin^ included frequency of visits and the level 
of enrollee compliance with, medical recommendations. The frequency of 
visits and level of compliance was analyzed by each major set of disorders 
or symptoms and by centerT^ 



*Centers varied in their response to the item on eyesight-related dis- 
orders. Some Centers chose to note enrollees with known eye problems 
(i.e., already wore glasses), while others considered as a positive 
finding only those cases dapcovered for the 'first time. 
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The categorization of syyiptoms and disorders was difficult for 
project staff becaiise of wide variations in terminology. Eigh^^ate- 
gories of symptoms were empirically derived from the returned medical data 
forms as follows: 

• Cold and flu : These refer to head colds, sore throats, 
coughs, and routine upper respiratory infections. 
Nontension headaches were also placed in this category. 
Where symptoms such as stomach aches and v/atery eyes were • 
found in conjunction with the above symptoms, visits were . 
placed in this category. 

• Genitourinar y; This category refers to venereal diseases, 
vaginal inf ::tions, pregnancies, painful or absent menstrual 
periods, and other disorders/conditions that would generally 
be treated by a gynecologist or obstetrician. Male GU 
problems, such as venereal disease and painful urination, were 
also grouped in this category. Guidance and planning visics 
with regard to birth control, pregnancy, and VD were included 
here . ' ^ 

• Gastro-intestinal : These refer to digestive problems in the 
absence of other Sympt oTn:^. 

• Dental ; These . included tootL^a- hes and other problems involving 
the teeth, gioms, and mouth. 

• Vision : These i ^lu.lo problems topically treated by an opto- 
metrist, such as iDlurred vision- 

• Asthma, Allergies, bronchitis : Self :-explanatory . 



Min(^r Injuries : These included c-rs, abrasions, contusions, 
and general muscle and bone aches and pains. Sprains and 
strains are also IncludGd in this category. 

• Derma tological : Tner^.e conditions included rashes, skin 
inflammations, acne, and insect bites. • v 

• Other : Conditions which did not fall in the above categories. 

/were placed in this category. 

_\ 

Approximately 1 ,400 health office visits v'ere made by the 262 
enrollees followed in this substudy.. The mean number of visits per enrollee 
was 5.3, over an average Job Corps length of stay of three months. The 
median number of visits was less than three, however. As Figure 5-2 
shows, 58. enrollees made zero visits and another 61 mkke only one to two 
visits; at the other extreme, nine hundred thrity-seven (67%) of the visits 
were made by 16 percent of the sample population (42 enrollees). Therefore, 
the analyses which follow were largely influenced by those 42 enrollees 
who made 11 or more infirmary visits., - ^ 

Table 6-2 shows the distribution of health office visits bv dis- 
order or symptom. As that table indicates, the plurality of visits (35^6) 
was for cold and flu symptoms. Many of these were for headaches. Genitourinary 
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Piqura 6-2 

Fr«<iu«ncv Distribution of Meaith Office Visits 
(Total number of visits lo 1*401) 
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Table 6-2 

Distribution of Health Offffiea Viaita by Disorder or Symptom 



Disorder or Synpton 


Percentage of Visits 


Cold and flu symptcaas 


35% 


Gen 1 to-urinary problems 


17% 


CaetrointestlnAl sym- 




ptona 


12% 


Minor injuries 


11% 


DentAl problens 


9% 


Other problems 


6% 


De rma t o 1 og 1 c ft 1 




sysxpcome 


4% 


Eye-related disorders 


3% 


Asthma, allergios , 




bronchitis 


3% 
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problems were the next most common reason for visits (17%).- Most of these 
visits involved female enrollees with painful or absent menstrual periods. 
Some male problems of painful passage of urine were also recorded. Gastro- 
intestinal distress mAde up 12% of total visits. The majority were non- 
serious, with only one case of appendicitis identified. In that instance, 
the patient was referred to a local hospital, and an appendectomy was 
performed. Minor injuries, the typical daV'-to-day cuts, abrasions, strains, 
and muscle pains, were the next largest visit cause, 11% overall. This 
was followed by dental complaints (9%) , other problems (6%) , dermatological 
symptoms (4%), eye-related disorders (3%), and asthma, allergies, and bron- 
chitis (3%)* The "other" category included nervous disorders, (e.g., 
tension headaches, hyperventilation, heart palpitations, insomnia), ear 
problems (e.g., loss of hearing, painful earlobes, impacted wax), dizziness, 
positive tuberculin tests, alleged rapes, psychiatric disorders (depression, 
alcoholism), weight problems, ssizures, hemorrhoids, fainting, and bivalent 
sickle cell anemia. 

6.4.3 Comparison Among Centers of Health Care Delivery 

For reasons stated previously, even the limited intercenter analysis 
undertaken had methodological problems.^ All findings discussed below must 
be qualified by the limi^'ltions inherent in our data collection system. 
Frequency counts cf health office visits may have been affected by the 
degree of ronscienticusness in recording. Levels of compliance with recom- 
mended tr^ .cments were also difficult to assess. Some centers requested 
return visits only for fairly severe problems, while other centers requested 
return visits for almost all disorders. Therefore, the intercenter compari- 
.sons discussed below should be considered neither highly definitive nor 
highly precise.* 

Individual center health office visitation rates varied considerably, 
according to our data. Much of the variation might be explained by the 
dif-ferences in care taken in preparing the data-collection forms. Despite 
this possibility, however, the data did yield some interesting findings. The 

*Portland's sample was very small — 8 enrollees--so additional care should 
be taken in interpreting the findings for this center. 
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three centers (Cleveland, Keystone, and Atlanta) which had all or almost 
all female enrollees in their medical substudy scunplo recorded the hiahest 
mean number of health office visits per enrollee, IB, 8, and 5, respecitveiy . 
There was, clearly, a sex differential in visit rates in this sample. The 
other ipean visit rates are indicated in Table 6-3. At the time of the 
study the Cleveland center was the only center in the group where an 
extensive course in health care was not provided, and its exceedingly high 
rate of visitation might therefore have been related to lack of health 
education beyond the orientation period. 

It might be speculated that health office visitation rates were 
related to enrolleesV length of stay, that is, the longer an enrollee 
stayed at a center, the more likely he or she was to frequent that center's 
health office. We examined this possibility by comparing the center data 
for length of stay, calculated for the main study sample, w^ith the center 
data fp.r total number of cl Laic visits; calculated for the medical sub- 
study sample. Thus, while the data are not from identical samples , they 
can provide insight into the issue. 

Table 6-4 shows the mean length of stay and the mean number of 
clinic visits per enrollee in the substudy. Visual inspection of these 
data suggest that length of stay was not related to nean number of enrollee 
visits. This is confirmed by a fairly small Spearman rank-order correlation 
(rho) for these data of -.21, which suggests, if anything, a tendency toward 
an inverse relationship of length of stay and number of nealth office visits. 
The visitation rates by symptom and center are shown in Table 6-5- For 
three of the symptom categories — colds and flu, minor injuries, and derma- 
tological — visitation rates were roughly consistent across centers. Sur- 
prisingly, GU problems accounted for larger proportion of all visits 
in male centers than in female ones. For the other si.Tnptom categories, 
the visitation rates varied widely across centers, siirrgesting that centers 
may have put different degrees of stress on reporting and attending to dif- 
^rent types of more serious symptoms. Of course, the visitation rate 
variation across centers among these symptom categories may well reflect 
different incidence and contagion situations at these widely scattered 
centers at that time. Again, we must caution against aivinq too much 
weight to these intercenter tTomparisons due to the many problems in data 
reporting and the sampling of substudy participants. 
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Table 6-3 

Health Office Visitation Rates by Center 
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Center 
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Visits 


Atterbury 


131 
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17.7 


Keystone 


27 


216 


8.0 


Atlanta 


.14 


71 


5.1 


PiLLi,butgh 


25 


24 


1.0 


Breckenridge 


18 


64 


3.6 


Portland 


8 


i 


4.6 


ALL 


262 


1,401 [ 
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Table 6-4 




Comparison 


of Mean Length of Stay and 


Mean Number 




of Health Office Visits 




Center 


Mean Lepgth of Stay 


Mean number r* Enrollec 


(days)! 


Visits*^ 


Atterbury 


.110 


2.3 


Cleveland 


114 


17.7 


Keystone 


57 


8.0 


Atlanta 


154 


* 

5.1 


Pittsburgh 


125 


1.0 


Breckenridge 


141 


3.6 


Port land 


107 


4.6 " 



All 110 5,3 
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Compliance wi^h recommonda tions for return visits^ i^^ j^hown 
in Table 0-6. Atterbury, Pittsburgh, Brockenridqe , and ^tl^j^ta showed 
very high compliance P^rcontages (c\round 90 percent), whi^-e ^[^ystone, 
Cleveland, and Portland showed relatively moderate compl i'^^'^CiN levels 
(around 55 percent) . With the exception ot the Atlanta ^^^t^r^ our sample 
of the high compliance centers is predominantly male, and ou^^ results 
might be interpreted suggest that male Job Corps enroUe^^ were more 
likely tha.n females to follow up on medical recommendations, m this 
regard, it is interesting that the male enrollees in the ^^±rx study sample 
scored consistently (although not significantly) higher Pretest on 
the Attitude Toward Authority Scale), i.e,, they were mo^^ differential 
toward authority than were females (see Chapter 4.1 abov^) • 

6.5 ' Conclusions 

It should be stressed again that the results of this study are 
by no means definitive. Recognizing the limitations not^^ ^bove in the 
data-collection process, however, several tentative conclusions can be 
drawn about medical care in job Corps. 

Job Corps does app^^j^ to provide tangible medical ^ler^efits to 
enrollees. The initial niecJical screening examin:ition uncovered prevailing 
medical conditions among I4 percent of the enrollees. G^'^^te^^ some of 
the enrollees may have known about their conditions but also ]^^ew that 
they would receive medical attention upon enrollment in Job c^^^ps and 
so did not seek treatment before Job Corps. Still, a consid^j^^t^le per- 
centage of medical conditions was undoubtedly uncovered i**^ ^h^ screening 
examination. Some of these conditions (e*g. , venereal diS^^-'^Se) have ob- 
vious epidemiological <^onsequence s , and so their discovery even wider 
impact. 

The number of infirmary visits (a mean of 5.3 visits ojuring a 
mean length of stay of HO days, yielding a mean frequency of ^^^e infirmary 
visit every 21 days) suggests further that Job Corps enrolie^^ received 
medical attention that they might otherwise not have received^ It is 
difficult to conceive that disadvantaged youth would normally able, 
on the ^'outside,'* to receive medical attention an average of ^^^e every 
three weeks. In fact, riational statistics indicate that income blacks 

cf this age group visit a medical facility once every 215 ^^y^ ^ or one-tenth 
as often as this sample did in Job Corps. 
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Tab in 

CompliuncL? Loveis with Hociltli QJLI^^:\j c oinino n cia t j o n s 



Fercentacje complying with 
Center j . ^ ^ 

/itterbury 38% 

Cleveland 53% 

Keystone 58% 

Atlanta 9Z% 

Pittsburgh 88^ 

Breckenridge 83% 

Portland 50% 

All 70% 
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Concerning tlie health caro and health* e^^^ation that onrolleea 
received in Job Corpn , several conclusions "^'^^^^^^^y^' discuaai^^jj^ ^ j?or all of the 
poij.sible biofioti that may have been in trodu^-^^^^ -i-h tho data ^^onoction, the 
findinq that the one center with extreme l-V average r\^_^tjr of heeiith 

office viaits per enrollee wag alsQ the one '^^-^t^^J; which Pai^^ scant attt^jntion 
to formal health education suggests, at least tq^^^tively^ t^^t he^jlth educa- 
tion may contribute toward a decrease in enJ^^^^lQ^^' seeking medical care. 
In other words, there may be a need for heal^ information ^f^^^^g ^^xrps 
enrolleea which, at the center with the least a^^^^^t of health e^iuca- 

tion, is satisfied by the enrollee$; « obtaini"9 i^. through ingj^rinary visits. 

The findings also suggest that, altl^o^gh females may j^^itiate more 
health office visits, males comply more with i^ec^^endations n,ade by health 
office personnel (although this finding may ^^^^e j^een confovjj^^gd by .^thQr 
center-specific conditions). Job *"corps may want give g^i^e^^er emphasis to 
follow- through on medical care recommendations^p^^^j^ded to f^j^ales , whii^ at 
the same time monitc ring the reasons for heal tfrx^^f i ce visit^ of female^ to 
see if they are excessive, and if healtbi educati^Oo^n sp^^if^j^^ area^ con 
reduce what may be informational visits- 

A small percentage of enroHees accounte^ for a '^isp^.^portionat^iy 
large percentage of clinic visits. while this fc^^^ding paralj^^ls the sit^^ation 
in society in general, it. suggests that some att^^^ion might paid to this 
issue by Job Corps, so that health care services ^^ly be more efficiently provided- 
Many of the enrollees with high cli^i*^ j^tation ^at^s may hav^ 
been more in need of ' counseling than of general i^^^dical car^^ This was 
indicated by the nature of visits (every day ^^/e^Y other > withxi. 
the findings of Job Corps medical personnel (i-e^^ no apP^^e^t- medical cause)- 
There were a number of enrollees whose compl^^^^^ (e.g./ hyperventilation, 
nervousness, insomnia, seizures, alleged raps) itnt>iy somataci^^tion of en\otional 
problems. Although seriously disturbed appli^^ts to .Job Co^^^^ are rule^^ in- 
eligible, the incidence of emotional disorders i^^ this sample suggests that 
counseling and psychiatric services provided ^^y cr^j^ Corps ar^ ^^deS for t-his 
population. 

Finally, it was noted that the more ^^^^o^^ symptoms ^gemed to receive 
different amounts of attention from center to ^^r\^^r . ^^irther study t»ears 

this out. Job Corps may wish to issue guideli^^s the area ^f rninimuui ^are 
standards. 
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APPENDIX A 
STUDY DESIGN AND METHODOLOGY 



l.'^ STUDY DESIGN 

This study to ai3soiis tho non-economic impacts of Job Corps was seen 
by both the Department of Labor and by Abt Associates as laying the founda- 
tion for a broader study of Job Corps* non-economic impacts to be conducted 
at a later date. In that sense, then, this was designed as a pilot study 
of the non-oconomic impacts of Job Corps. This chapter discusses the ob- 
jectives of the study and the design of the research. This project was 
planned to produce three pvoductj: an Outcomes Assessment Battery (OAB) 
which can be used for research on other employment and training programs 
and further research on Job Corps? a Handbook of Noneconomic Outcome Mea- 
sures for Employment and Training Programs which instructs researchers in 
the use of the OAB; and this report, which presents the findings of a preliminary 
pretest-posttest study of eibout 500 Job Corps applicants. 

I . 1 Research Objectives 

In order for a research design and methodology to be developed, the 
objectives of the research first had to be refined. As with any project of 
this size, scope, and complexity, deciding on project objectives was an 
interactive process. Early in the project, discussions among Abt Associates 
contract staff and DOL government technical representatives successively 
refined the project's objectives to the following: 

• To develop an assessment instrument battery to 
measure certain noneconomic impacts of employ-- 
ment anc? ining programs; 

• To asse j<-^r tain noneconomic impacts among 
selected job Corps participants; 

• To determine aspects of Job Corps programs 
which may contribute to noneconomic outcomes. 

In each subsection below, the research objectives of this project are dis- 
cussed more or less chronologically as they developed from the actual pro- 
ject methodology. 

1.1.1 Development of a Noneconomic Outcomes Assessment Battery 

The first objective of this project was to develop an assessment 
instrument package to measure selected noneconomic outcomes of employment 
and training programs. Existing literature was searched and experts were 
consulted in order to construct a battery of instruments which held promise 
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of aHsosainq the outcomes of tntorost according to certain criteria. Thiu 
effort is deacribod more fully in the Douign Phano Report (March 1975) of 
thi:i proj-jct and in Section 2.2 (Description of the Outcomes Asseir.sment 
Battery) of this Appeiidix. 

The inrstrument development phase resulted in two x:)roducts. The 

first is the Job Corps Noneconomlc Outcomes Assessment Battery, which was 

■ — J 

administered to this study's participants and is available for subsequent 
employment and training program research. The second is a Handbook of Non- 
economic Outcome Measures for Employment and Training Programs r which can be 
used for further evaluations of Job Corps and similar programs. The Hand- 
book describes each Instrument selected for the battery and is produced as 
a separate volume. 

1»1.2 Assessment of the Nonecononixc Impacts of Job Corps 

From the beginning of the contract, it was recognized that the 
assessment of the noneconomic impacts of Job Corps would be preliminary in 
nature aund w t Id not lead to findings that would be general izable to the 
Job Corps as a whole. The Request for proposal which originated this pro- 
ject recognized the inappropriateness of attempting to generalize about ' ' 
all Job Corps enrollees at all Job Corps centers on the basis of the small 
sample of centers to which the study was limited. For example, the RFP 
stated "If this approach (the application of the developed set of measures 
in a limited Job Corps setting) proves feasible and yields meaningful data, 
these measures could be applied on a broa.ier scale to the Job Corps program 
and to other manpower programs." As the contract work progressed, the 
number of job Corps cen"Lers included in the study expanded from one (as 
originally envisaged) to seven. Still, because these centers were not 
sampled randomly, nor study participants assigned randomly to treatment 
and control groups (for ethical and practical reasons) , the "evaluative" 
component of this study is necessarily limited. The results of this study 
cannot be generalized to all Job Corps Centers, at all times, for all 
persons. Ail statements of the study's findings have these limits impli- 
cit in them. It remains for a larger study, much wider in scope, to pro- 
vide a more complete evaluation of the noneconomic impacts of Job Corps. 
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"BASELINE DATA ON THE THREE GROaPS 

As discussed in the previous chapters, membership' in the "Persister'\ 
•'Dropout'* or "NoShow" group was determined afte r study subjects tiad res- 
ponded to the pretest Instrument Battery.' Their association with the 
study and their association with Job Corps were not dependent on each 
other in any way after the pretest Instrument Batterv was ^-crupleted 
at the Job Corps screener's office. 

Because of this post-hoc design, there' was no way of assuring 

that the three groups were comparable before the "treatment" (Job Corps 

attendance) . Indeed, there were empirical reasons for believing that 

NoShows were not as motivated as those who enrolled, and therefore by 

definition not comparable/ A decision was made to compare pretest scorls 

of the Job Corps group and the NoShow group in order to determine whether 

t^ere were any^. systematic differences- The first fifty NoShow instruments 

were analyzed in comparison to the first, 350 or so Job Corps instruments. 

(As it turned out, the pretest was administered to many fewer NoShows) . 

There were no significant dif.ferences on any of the 18 scales. This 

finding was considered sufficient evidence of the comparability of No- 

t »- 
Shows ajid Arrivals on these variables at the time of pretest . 

-'Another issue that should be covered here is the comparability of 
the study sample to the Job Corps population. As mentioned several times 
in Appendix^A, the present study was designed/- as a pilot study to 
test the feasibility of measuring non-economic impacts. As a pilot study, 
it was not intended to reflect the Job Corps population accurately. No 
generalizations to the Job Corps as a whole are made, so it was not? necessary 
that the study sample be representative. Nonetheless readers , of course, 
are interested in the characteristics of the study sample, and in how- 
it differed from Job Corps as a whole. Both types. of information are 
included in the discussion of » i'^eline data below. The stateme ts above 
serve simply as a caveat: Pi '^^ -ances between the sample and the popu - 
lation are not important for the purposes of this study . 

In tne sections below, demographic . baseline the three groups 

are presented. Such information was derived from two_ different sources: 
Data on sex, race, age and urban/rural background aire taken from items on 
the pretest and posttesc of 'the Outcomes Assessment Battery. - The addi- 
tional information was taken from the Job Corps Mainstream file, tb^^ 
computerized management information system used by Job Corps for research 



purpose^s.* Because of the conf id^^ntiality of the Mainstream file, all 
youngsters whose records were searched had first given Abt Associates permis- 
sion to do so. 

Basic Demographic Data Across Gi.oups 

Group Formation 

All analysis in the study is focused on differences among the three 
» groups of Job Corps applicants.- "Persisters" were de^:f.ined as youngsters 

who remained in Job Corps 90 days or more. This cutoff date was chosen to 
^ correspond with Job Corps termination categories; Category I and Category ll** 
are the names used by,. Job Corps for those called Persisters here. "Dropouts" ., 
were defined as those who enrolled in Job Corps but remained on center less 
than 90 'days. (Job Corps calls these Category III terminees) . "NoShows" 
^were defined as youngsters who applied to Job Corps, were accepted and assigned 

s ■ 

to a center,- but who literally did not show up on the specified date for 
enrollment. Job Corps uses the same term and definition. The table below 
illustrates the 'distribution of study subjects" into treatment groups. 

■ * Table 1 

Group Formation 





Persisters 


^Dropouts 


"NoShows " 


TOTAL 


Number 
Percentage 


178 

38 


232 
45 


X 79 
16 


489 • 

ido % 


Total Job Corpus 
Percentage in 1976 


37 


33 


3Q 


100-6 



* Our thanks go to John Amos, Program Analyst in the Job Corps Division of 
Program Review, for generating the data tape upon which these findings are 

based. . ' 

c 

**Category I terminees are those who either graduate or stay 6 m9nths ..or more; 
Category II terminees are those who stay 3 to 6 months. In this study, 
these two groups were not differentiated. 
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Altliough there is no problem, for the purposes of this study, in 
examining findings from groups of unequal size, it would be well to comment 
on.t^e discrepancy in group sizes between the study and National Job Corps 
statistics. At the tim< the research design was developed, the study staff 
envisioned an even group division of about one-third of the applicants^ in 
each, like the overall Job Corps figures above. 'Phis breakdown had been 
relatively consistent in Job Corps for several years. i°^t the time of the 
pretest, ho*,'ever, different parts of the country were being affected m.ore or 
less st^.^ongly by the recession of tha mid-70's; For Job Corps, this variation 
was refit r^ed in the application and enrollment rates; areas of high .unemploy- 
ment had long Job Corps waiting lists and a low no^show rate. Instead of not 
showing up for Job Corps, many ambivalent youngsters probably enrolled. Hence 
the low no-show rate and high dropc^ut rate. If the sices from which this 
Scimple of ap-^Iicants tadcen were suffering from higher unemployment than 
average, th.' explanation of the discrepancy between the proportion of Job 
Corps NoShows in the study and the proportion in the entire Job Corps is 
plauaible. There is no. way of verifying it, however. 

Another explanation lies in the well-known methodological bias called 
volunteerism. Job Corps screeners^ were asked to hand out instrument bat- 
teries to all applicants after their interview. The slow rate of receipt 
of'completed pretests indicated that not all applicants were filling them 
out. It might be specuD.ated that refusals came mostly from those applicants 
who, by the end of their screening interview, had already decided not to 
follow through on their applications. Hence, the finding that only half the 
applicants who became NoShows filled out the tinstrument Battery. This theory 
leads to the inevitable conclusion that the small NoShow group is biased 
in favor of t e more motivated applicants, i.e., those who were willing 
to spend an additi^onal 45 minutes in the screener's office filling out a 
questionnaire^ But, under that argument, all three groups should have been 
biased in that direction. Under the conditions of this study, there was no 
vay in which the volunteer bias could be eliminated. If the NoShow group 
were more biased than the others in ways that might affect the study, the 
comparison of scale scores should have reflected that., Since there were * 
no differences, it may be concluded that,* although only well motivated 
NoShows became part of the sample, they were comparable ^sq the Job Corps 
groups In the areas under study. ' . 
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Male/Female Breakdown 

Table 2 
Male/Female Breakdo\>m 





Persisters 


1 

Dropouts 


No Shows 


TOTAL 


All Job Corps 
Contract: C" nteir 
Enr - ^ees 


Percent Male 


60% 




56% .. 


58% 


58% 


Percent Female 


40% 


44% 


49% 


42% 


42% 


Percent TOTAL 


100^% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


■ 100% 



The sample was 58% male, identical to the proportion in all Job Corps 
contract centers. The male/female ratio within each group is consistent with 
the total ratio. 

Ha" ial Breakdown ( 

Early in the survey phase of the project, It became clear that almost 
all applicants in the study were black. The reason was that the pretest was 
admini.stered only in large cities east of the Mississippi, where a large 
proportion of the disadvantaged population is black. In an attempt to add j 
more white study subjects, the survey was later extended to Portland, Oregon 
and .its local Job Corps Center, where almost all enrollees are white. The 
addition of Portland did not nake a significant change in the study's racial 
profile, however, because most of the applicants pretested enrolled in Job 
Corps and .stayed too long to be posttested. Table 3 displays the distribu- 
tion of the study sample in terms of race and treatment group. 
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Table 3 

Racial Breakdown 
(in percentages) 





Persisters 


Dropouts 


No Shows 


TOTAL 


All Job Corps 
Contract Center 
Enrol lees \ 


Black 


88 


33 


85 


85 


3LACK: 61 


White 


8 


'3 


9 


10 


WHITE: 22 


American Indian 


< 1 


1 


1 


< I 


SPANISPI- 
SPEAKING: 12 


Mexican -American 


< 1 


0 


0 


< 1 


OTHER: 5 


Puerto Rican 


1 


2 


1 


1 




Cther 




1 


4 


1 


_ 



Two comments should be made regarding the table above. One, the 
proportional distribution of the races, although highly skewed, is reasonably 
consistent amonc; treatment groups* Two, a somewhat Iw-rger proportion of white 
youngsters is found" in the Dropout group. This situation is a familiar one to 
jQb Corps; in centers, especially large ones, where minorities predominate, 
white youngsters ^ften feel out of place and consequently terminate early. 

Age Br^.akdown 

The ages of applicants were taken from birthdates ent-jred on the post- 
test questionnaire. Because the study covered almost 18 months, it was 
necessary to standardize ages by subtracting birthdates from a common date. 
January 1, 1976 was chosen because it represents an approximate midpoint of 
the pretest survey period. Table 5 displays t:he ages of the study sample and 
the Job Corps population- 
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Table 4 



Age Breakdovn 
(in percentages) 





Persisters 


Droj^outs 


No Shows 


TOTAL 


All job Corps 
Contract center 
Enrolle^s 


Under 
X o . 


J 


o 


1 


3 




JL D 






39 


33 


26 


17 


27 


27 


34 


28 


24 


18 


19 


15 


22 


18 


21 


19 


10 


10 


10 


10 


15 


20 


7 


•7 


9 




15 . 



This distribution approx.unates that of Job Corps ^ whole < although 
this study population has about 10% more youth 16 ye^rs- pj^^j and younger. This 
is not surpri'sing, since younger applicants are usually ^ent to Contract 
Centers (such aa those in the study) rather than Conservation Centers,: within 
^he study sample, the Noshow group was somewhat older, ^ith 41% of th^ NoShows 
aged 18 or over compared to 36% and 32% of Fersiste^^s ancj QropoutSr i^espec- 
tively- Getting a job may have been a major reason, fc>r showing up^ and 

older youth have a better chance in a competitive job mari^gt. 

Urban/Rural Background Bj^eakdown 

Although' all youngsters in the sample applied to ^^j^ Corps in a 
screening office in one of the cities selected, it was considered iniportant 
that the applicant's background b.B determined, beca^^^e of possibly 
differential impacts of Job Corps on youngsters bro^^^ht u^^ urban or rural 
areas. Table 5 displays the breakdown or urban/rur^l l:?^^kground . 



^Conservation Centers offer union^run draft trainin<? Prog^rams designed to lead 
directly into apprenticeship after job Corps graduation- ;rhe unions cannot 
place those under 18 in apprenticeships so they pr^^^i^ ^^t to train them in 
Job Cvorps. 
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Table 5 



urban/Rural Background Break down 
{in percentages) 



1 v/here have you lived 
most of your life? 


1 

! Persisters 


1 

Dropouts 


In farm country 


3 


3 


outside the town 






■ In a small town 


9 


7 


In a city 


8S 


90 




As can be seen, recent rural to urban migration . ^ ^j^aractet. 



istic Of this sample. Job Corps does not keep statistics ^ , v'^riabl^^ 



so no Comparison vith the entire population is possible- ^ fe^ excep. 

tions, members of the study sample were livinq in a ci ^c^0.O00 or 

more at the txme of application. m Job Corps as a whole/ ^3% 

enrollees come from large cities. The sample, hov/ever, ^^5^1^, ^^^^r^ 
from cities only. 

Conclus ions^ 

\*:hough there was no attempt to make this purposi^ ^^^1^ ^"^P^^^^n- 

tative of the Job Corps population, it fortuitously turned )pe ^^P^^^^^n^ 

tative by sex and somewhat representative by age. The thi*^ ^^^^i^ 
cants — Persisters, Dropouts and NoShows — were not actually ^,,^^^^d/ ^^'^ ^'^^i:^ 



iSS, the 



fore were not stratifiable by -any demographic variables- ^' '^hei^' 
groups ver^'' virtually identical by sex and urban/rural bac^^ There ^^^^ 

some differences, none of them significant, in raco and 

Additiona l Demographic Information on Job c orps 



AS an additional source of information, the Job Co^ ^^a^^^^^^ 
information system was consulted. Personal data, mostly ^^^^^^^^hi^' 
accessed for . all study subjects who were in the Job Corps ^^iJ^ NoShow^ 

and some Dropouts ^nd Persisters are missing from the fil^' ' 

the previous section, deviation of this sample from the J^^ ^ pOP^^^^^^x\ 



3^^ted in 



should not be construed as a weakness of the sampling fram^ . ^^^^mpt wa^ 
made l-^ j^ake the sample representative or to make generali^ t^^^ ^^tir^ 

program. 
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Some dentographic items covered in the previous section are repeated 
here in order to display all variables according t.o internal Job Corps 
Ccitegories. Th^ ^^acial breakdown appears in Table ^• 

Table 6 

Group by Race (in percentages) 







Males 




N = 179 


persisters 


Dropouts 


Statistics 


White 


4 


9 




Minority 


96 


91 


df=l 
p =ns 


Females 




N = 136 


persisters 


Dropouts 


Statistics 


White 


7 


20 




Minority 


93 


80 


df=2.. 
p =^.04 



For both sexes ^ whites tended to be Dropout^ r^^^^^r than Persisters- 
Differences were significant for women. Almost 75% White women left after 
less than 90 days* 

The next demographic variable, size of city origi^^/ displayed 
in Table 7, 



Table 7 

Group by City Size 
(in percentages) 





Persisters 


Dropouts 


Statistics 


Less than 2500 
2500 to 50,000 
50,000 to 250,000 


3 
3 
7 


2 
5 
6 


X^=2 .07 
df=3 
p sns 




More than 2':>0 ,000 


87 


87 
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Because patterns for males and females were identical here, only one 
table is presented. There are no differences between groups* Table 8 illus 
trates differences in welfare status. 



Table 8 

Group by Welfare Status (in percentages) 



N 182 


Persisters 


Dropouts 


Statistics 


Yes 


50 


69 








31 


df=l 


No 


50 


p = .01 


Females ^ 


N 138 


Persisters 


Dropouts 


Statistics 1 


Yes 


64 


67 


X'=3.11 






33 


df-1 


No 


36 


p =ns 



Job Corps appears to be less successful wi'^h m^ies who were on 
welfare before enrolling. Over 60% of male welfare ^^cipients dropped out 
early* There were no differences for women. 

Applicants with a history of delinquency or crij^e are classified 
as "questionable." Each z '^h case is considered for eligibility on an individual 
basis. Often a questionable youngster is penrtitted to enroll as an alterna- 
tive to probation. The breakdown for the study sajnple appears in Table 9. 

Table 9 

Group by Behavior Category (in percentages) 



Males 



' M = 180 


Persisters 


Dropouts 


Questionable 


16 


15 


Eligible 


84 


35 




Females 


■ N = 136 


Persisters 


Dronouts 


Quesuionable 


3 


6 


Eligible 


97 


94 



Statistics 



df=2 



o =ns 



Statistics 

X^= -07 
df=2 
p =ns 
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It is not surprising that more mal^s t}^^^ females ^ej-e questioj^ables • 
There were no differences between groups ^.^^ ner sex. 

Edacational attainment Prior to Jo^ ^^^p5 is i^^st^^ted by Table 10. 



Table 1*^ 

Group by Highest Grade Completec^ (in percent^^ges) 

Males 



N =a 182 


^ . 

Persiststs 


T 




Statistics 


6th 


0 


2 




7th 

8 th 

9 th 


0 
17 
43 


3 

19 


df=6 
p =ns 


• loth 


33 


56 




11th 


4 


lo 




I2t.h 


4 


3 




Females 




N = 138 


persistets 




statistics 


^)th 


0 


1- 




7 th 


3 


0 




8th 
9th 
10 th 


11 
28 
28 


9 

32 

56 


df=6 
p =ns 


11th 




J-2 




12th 


17 


50 _J 





Although there were no sigj^if^cant diff^^gnces ^educational attain- 
ment for either sex by group, '•^ithin both ^^^^5^5 females er^^gxed Job Corps 
with more education than males (E^ersisters : X^^l6.46; df^s^^ p=<.005. t^j^opouts: 
X^ = 1^.88; df=6; P=<.01). These differences ^^^^ help acco^^^. for the consis- 
, tent results in the findings section that womei^ scored hig^^^^ on thp scales 
that test knowledge (see Chapters 3 and 5)- 

■V 

Summary ' 

In general, the youngsters who becai^^ E^^^^gisters or j^ropouts we>.g 
alike in background. White women and men f^om ^^miiies on ^^xfare tended to 
terminate early. 
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1.1.3 Assessment of Job Ccnrps Program Elements Related 
To Noneconomic Outcomes 

The project's third objective was to ascertain, in a preliminary 
fashion, which specific aspects of various Job Corps training programs con- 
tribute to various noneconomic outcomes. This objective had a process 
focus; attention was paid here to Job Corps program elements which might be 
ti^d to noneconomic outcomes. A case study approach was deemed the most 
appropriate one to use here since the seven centers were not selected ran- 
domly, nor was the number of centers studied large. 

Each center in the study was visited and center personnel were 
interviewed using a semi-structured interview protocol. The center study 
interviews focused upon pro(. ^am elements which could be related to the 
study outcomes. A variety of center personnel, ranging from center director 
to residential advisors, were interviewed, as appropriate, about various 
program elements relating to the study outcomes. In these interviews Abt 
staff attempted to ascertain critical components of the prcgram. 

1 . 2 Research Design 

To achieve the three objectives described above, a research design 
was needed that would allow administration of ti e Outcomes Assessment 
Battery to a large number of respondents, that would determine the 
extent to which Job Corps impacted various noneconomic areas, and that 
would examine different program elements and determine in a preliminary 
fashion, what elements influenced what outcomes. The research design which 
seemed to meet these criteria and reach the project objectives in the most 
cost-effective manner, was a pretest-posttest , ^Qonequivalent Control Croup 
Design. * 

In this quasi-experimental design, the study participants were 
not assigned to treatment and control groups randomly, as is required in 
I true e>:perimental design.' Obviously, both ethical and practical 
considerations did not allow randomly assigning Job Corps applicants to 



* Cook, T.D. and Campbell, D.T. The Desicn and Conduct of Quasi-Experiments 
and True Experiments in Field Settings. in M.D. Ounnette (Ed.), H andboo k 
of Industrial and Organizational Research . Chicago: Rand McNally ,~1976. 
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a "treatinent" status (participation in Job Corps) or to a **control" status 
(non-participation in Job Corps) . Rather, the Job Corps applicants "selected" 
themselves for assignment to treatment and "control" groups by their subse- 
quent behavior. When they applied at selected Job Corps screening sites, 
applicants were given the pretest' questionnaire, that is, the Outcomes 
Assessment Battery. Of those applicants sampled, some did not show up for 
travel to, or enrollment in, their assigned Job Corps center; these partici- 
pants were classified as NoShows. Of those applicants who did subsequently 
enroll in Job Corps, some terminated before the Job Corps "treatment" could 
reasonably be expected to have any effect (i.e., in less than 90 days). 
These study parti::ip.-;nts were classified as Dropouts. Finally, chose appli- 
cants who enrolled in Job Corps and subsequently reiuained for at least 90 
days comprised the treatment group, the Persisters. A time lag of about 
three months after tsrmination from Job Corps was allowed before Dropouts 
and Persisters we a tracked and given the Posttest interview. About nine 
months after their scheduled arrival date, NoShows were tracked and given 
the posttest interview; 

Figure 1-1 schematically shows the pr<?cess by which the initial 
pool of Job Corps applicants v*ere subsequently classified into the three 
study respondent groups. The resulting reser-rch design consisted, then, 
of two measurem/ .t points, a pretest a posttest, and three groups of 

study participants : a treatment group of Persisters , a comparison gr up 
of Dropouts, and a "control" group of NoShows. 

To obtain data on the contribution of Job Corpn to the outcomes, 
the Job Corps centers to which the study participants were assigned were 
visited. Information was gathered at each site in order to inform the 
data analysis regarding the relationship of program elements and outcomes. 
Table 1-2 displays the types of center staff interviewed and the topics 
discussed. 
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Clajiif ication *nd Asaeasmant of Study Participants 




I 

J 



Table 1-2 
Interview Topics for Center Visits 



Topics : 


Source People : 


Center Director ^ 


Counselors 


World of Wor 
Instructor 


Vocational Educa- 
tion Instructor 


a: < z 


\ o 

C —4 

C *J 
^ 3 


(/] 

> 

'J 
>. 


Self Esteem 


X 


X 

■ 






X 






Attitudes 

Toward 

Authority 


X 


X 


X 


X 


1 
I 

1 . 






Job Knowledge 
and 

Aspirations 


X 


X 


X 


X 








1 


Job Seeking 
and Holding 
Skills and 
Job oatisfac- 
tion 






X 


X 

1 








1 

i 


Nutrition 
and Nutri- 
tion 

Knowledge 


J 




I 


1 

t 




i 

X j 


X 


A I 

1 


Health { 
Education 






i 


1 

1 
j 






X 


i 

X 1 

1 


Medical 
Records for 
Subs tudy 


I 




i i 

i j 


t 

1 




1 


X 1 

1 



1 . 3 Analysis Plan 

Data analysis for the project was tailored to each of the three 
objectives of the study. The analysis for the first objtictive Cdevelopnient 
of a noneconomic outcomes assessment battery) was a psychometric evaluation 
of ' 'lo instruments selected to measure noneconomic impacts. The analysis 
for the second objective (assessing noneconomic impacts of Job Corps on 
enrolleis, as measured by these instruments) was more in the nature of a 
hypothesis-testing analysis, although for this pilot study specific hypo- 
theses were not made or tested. Analysis for the third objective (determin- 
ing program aspects contributing to noneconomic outcomes) was purely quali- 
tarive. 
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2.0 STUDY METHOIX)LQGY 

Planning, conducting and monitoring the pretest — posttest Mon- 
eqaivaient Control Group Design took two of, the study's three years. The 
procedures followed for selection and development of outcomes and me: 
and for site and resporJent selection are discussed in this chapter. 

2 . 1 Criteria for Instruinent Selection or Development 

Investigation of the measurability of the outcomes initially listed 
war t->-e major focus of activity during , the project's design phase. In 
coordination with the outcome selec;tion procass, project staff identified, 
collected, and selected existing scales and developed original measures 
where adequate scales did not exist for assessing a part icular study outcome. 
In considering the tradeoffs between thie research advantages of previously 
validated instruments and the specific appropriateness of newly-generated 
instruments, cost considerations dictated a preference for instrtiments 
already validat ed and normed. It was not always feasible, however, to 
find such instruments, and, where necessary and feasible, new items were 

written to measure several of the outcomes, 

>. 

In evaluating existing instruments or in developing new items, 
the primary criteria were as follows: 

Brevity - A time limit of about ninety niinutes -^or th,» 
entire instrument package was set, nisaning that individual 
ir.otruments would have to be fairly brief. 

Self- administrability - Because the pr- was self- 

^ administered by Job Corps enrollees a^: . creening 
office where they applied, the instrur*. -.s had to be 
self -administer able, or readily modified :o be self- 
administerable . 

i^ppropriateness to population - Disadv?.n .aged youth tend 
to have unique problems vis -a- .-^is tests and test-taking, 
namely, low reading level, t. unf amilir-rity with objective 
Tiests and test-taking, anxiety r'.bt_.ut written instruments 
and short attention ^span, Ihstri-LTients selected -or 
developed had to have been designed to minimize these 
problems. The existence of normative datcx on disadvantaged 
youth was a distinct advantage for any instrument. 

Reliabilirv - Instruments seJ-^cted had to be internall" 
consistent without being redundant and h£id to measure 
tne same thing consistently over time. The latter 
consideration was particularly important since the 
exverimentai design ca^ .ed for a pre-post test interval 
averag ing nine months . 
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Val idity - Instruments should, of course, measure what 
they are purported to measure. Evaluation of instruments 
paid close attention to validity considerations and 
evidence . 

Efficiency - The research design called for up to 2,000 
instrument administrations. Considerations of time, 
cost, a;id ease of scoring consequently also guided evalu- 
ation of IjistruiTients , 



2.2 Description of the Outcomes Assessment Battery 

This section described the measures finally selected for submission 
to the Department of Labor as the Outcomes Assessment Battery (OAB) • With 
slight modifications, the battery served as the assessment instri_iinent for 
both the prete^jJt and the posttest. Separate male and female vers ions of 
the test battery were used because three subscales of che Youth Assessment 
Battery (YAB) have male and female versions.* A few questions appeared on 
the pretest only; several groups of questions appeared on the posttest only. 
Table 2-1 is organized by outcome and summarizes the instruments and sub- 
scalies selected. The di^scussion presented below is organize*^ by instrument, 
with a description and major .referenced provided for each instrument. The 
order in the Outcomes Assessmeni- Rattery was administered to study subjects, 
and the item numbers in brackets refer -to item numbers in the final OAB. 

;7'orm 16 (FSI) is a "Department of Labor form completed for each Job 
Cor ps erirollee. it provided xn estimate of the enrollee ' s ability to speak 
English at the time of pretest. It also provided supporting demographic^ 
information needed in data analysis. It 16 not included in the Outcomes 
Assessment Battery, but was part of the data flow of the study. 

Biographical Information Bl?.nk (BIB) (Al-AlO) was developed" by 
Richardson, Bellows, Henry & Co-, Inc., under contract with the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. It has been used extensively in Job Corps and, as such, 
it v/as appropriate^ no the study population. The seven "motivational" items 
selected from it (BIB items 7, 15, 39, 50, 51, 63, and 66) were selected as 
thosp which best differentiated both male and female Job Corpfe Persisters 



*The sex differences on the YAB were regar-ded negatively by many reviewers-, 
and the Educational Testing Serv'ice plans to rsvise.the scaled' to eliminate 
tho separate forms. The use of separate forrris was not -intended to discrim- 
inate against females, bu.: to permit respondents of each sex to identify 
with the cartoon characters which were used to illustrate the iteias. 
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from Dropouts in previous research. Major references: Dropout P rediction 
l1 nd I n te r ve n t io n (Washington, D.C., General Services Admin l:]t ration : 1972). 

Youth Asses s ment Bat ' ery (YAB) (HI - B28,. Cl - C30, Dl - D13) was 
developed at Educational Testing Service, also under contract with the De- 
partment of Labor, specifically to provide a nontradi tional , innovative 
approach to the assessment of disadvantaged youth. The battery consists 

fifteen scales. " Extensive and careful research went into. the develop- 
ment and validation of the batto--y. The three sulDScales' selected for inclu- 
sion in this test battery (Attitudes Toward Authority / Job-Seeking and Job- 
Holdino Skills, and Job Knowledge) have been shown to have the greatest 
validity among the nonccgnitive skill subscales. Major reference: Norman 
E. Freeberg, D eveiEopment of Assessment Measures for Use with Youth - Work 
Training Program Enrollees> Phas^, II: Longitudinal Validation , Final 
report of U.S. Department of Labor Contract N.o. 41-9-005-32 (Princeton, 
New Jersey', EducatJ.onal Testing Servicer* 1974). 

Work Orientation Questionnaire f WOQ) - (El - E24) was developed by 
Leonard Goodwin as part of a Brookings Institution study o^ the motivations 
and orientations of welfare mothers. It is appropriate in wording and 
content for disadvantaged persons. Originally developed as ,a personal 
Interview Purvey, it was easily modified to be self-administered. Major 
reference: Leonard Goodwin, " Do 'the Poor Want to Work?" (Washington, D.C. , 
Brookings^ Institution: 1972) . 

Self-Esteem Scale (SEP (Fl - FlO) was developed by Morris Rosenberg. 
Of the various self-esteem scales considered (including the Self-Esteem 
Scare of the YAB , Coopei nith * s Self-Esteem Inventory, ecnd Fitts ' Tennessee 
Self-Concept Scale) , the Rosenberg scale was selected because of. the exten- 
sive developmental research involved in i cs construction and the consistent 
research findings pertaining to its validity. It was originally validated 
on a .sample of over 5,, 000 urban high school students. It was also the 
shortest and the most approfjriately worded of the various scales for the 
di,":advantaged adolesc at population. Major reference: Morris Rosenberg, 
Soci*ety and the Adolescent Self-Image (Princeton, New Jersey, Princeton 
•University Press: 1965). 

Work-Related Attitudes Scale' (WRA) (Gl - G26) was developed by 
Regis H. Waither, direc-^or of the George Washington University Manpower 
Research Projects, . under a U.S. Department of Labor contract. It is a 
\^twenty-six item scale requiring only a sixth-grade reading .level. It 
measures the attributes of optimism, self-confidence, and unsocialized 
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attitudes. Mcijor r*:! f erence' : Regis H. Walther, The Measurement of Work - 

Ri^ Lt.-v.-ir.t Attitu des , FinaJ Report -of the U.S. Department of Lab r Contract No. 

4 i -7-"".l -"9 (Wa.shinq ton , D.C., The George Washington Univrer sity ; 1970). 

Ladder of Life (LAD) (Hi - H3) is a psychometric technique de'velopod 
Lv Fiadi'.'V Car^tril to obtain self -report measures of human status. It ,W£\s 
adaf^ced for purposes of l ,is study to provide a brief and easy-- to-understand 
inearsure of long-term vocational aspiration. Major reference: Hadley Cantril , 
The P a c tern of Human Concerns (New Brunswick ^ New Jersey, Rutgers University 
Prn;S3 : 1965) . ' , 

'^Mullig a n Si ew" Questionnaire (STW) (11-114) was developed by Abt 
.^-^sociates as tjart k .f a contract with the U.S. Department of Agriculture to 
evaluate the efficacy of that Department's "Mulligan Stew" nutrition televi- 
sion series aimed toward 9-12 year olds. It proved to be a' highly effective 
insi:rument in that study, and its straightforward wording and pictorial' for- 
ma t ideally suited it for the measurement of nutrition information in this 
study. Selected items of the extensive questionnaire were chosen for the 
instrument: battery. Major reference: Sydelle Stone Shapiro et al., An EX^al - 
LiatiL c.n. of th e Mulligan Stew 4-H Television Series , Final Report of U.S. 
D'l'i^rirriTient of Agriculture Contract No. 12-05—3 00-256 (Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
Abt Associates Inc.: 1974). 

Job Corps Informat-xon Survey (JCS) (Posttest #3-11) was developed., 
by J -Squared, B-Squared Consultants under contract wit., the U.S. Department 
cf Latoor. The survey was administered to approximately 2,000 Job Corps 
enrollees. The seven items chosen from the over 200-item survey instrument 

were 'ihe items dealing with opinions and attitudes about Job Corps training. 

2 2 

T:v::se items appeared only in the posttest battery. Major reference: J^B^ 



Ccniiiicants , Jq^b Corps^ National Drug Survey , Final Report of the U.S. Depart- 
nif-^nt of Labor Contract No." JCC-2169-99 (Los Angeles, California, J-Squared, 
3~t.^quarct Consultants: 19/3) .' 

Newly Constructed Items were developed by project staff to cover those 
fow areas of outcomes for which adequate existing instruments were not found 
to exists Those areas included demographic identifiers (front page)', health 
care and health habits "(All - A16 and posttest items K14 , KdS, K19) , court 
involvement (Kl - K5 ) , job satisfaction (G27 - G30), health information (Jl 
Ji7)^ changes in family relations and leisure time (posttest :<7 , K13 , , KIS , 

K20, K.21). While, of course, these items could not and do not have ^ a-develop- 
H'^-^ntal riistory bearing upon their validity, reliability, and appropriateness 
for the study population , the items did draw upon Abt Associates staff's 
extensive capabilities and sxper^ience in* survey design and questionnaire 
construction. 
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Table 2-1 

Outcomes and Measures Selected 



.^--r: 



Aiit hot' 



1 I'-r-'^n 



; n ? rj riTi.) r I f f I fU ■> n 



I r "mq I 1 , A l - AG 



At t i*uJ«i 



At t 1 1 iri»*n now.lf 

AU tlinr I ty 



At t I '. 

Au r. htjr I C v 



I 1 1 '' ' r r ■"' r '1 H"«-t i t ii , 

• ... . . , I 



Sol f 



Autonomy, indopen- Plch^i fl non r 

dencn, -jelf- BoLLown, Henry 
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2 . 3 Sajai T and Data Co lloct-.ion 

rtrictly speaking, the study did not involve sampling among the 
universe r] interns t^— all £. -ople who apply t:. . -1: Corps. The necessity 
of obtaining a large enough and diverse enough pool of Job Corps applicants 
to pretext in a tirrvely and cost-effective manner meant that a few ::ities in 
which large-scale Job Corps screening is done and several Job Corps 
centers which process a relatively large number of appliccints would have 
to be used, Otiierwise, it would pave taken too long to obtain a large 
mough sample for the study. The generation of 1/210 completed pretest 
questionnaires required surveying applicants in five cities ovL.r a thirteen 
month period during 1975-76, Four hundred eighty nine posttests were 
cozrpleted during an overlapping thirteen month posttest period during 
1976-77, Table 2-2 presents the cities and centers selected- Tables 
2-3 and 2-4 present information on the sample. 



Table 2-2 



Clty-Ccnter Pairings Included in Study 



City 
Atlanta. Georgia 



Centura 



Breckenr Idge , Kentucky 
Atlanta # Georgia^ 



Chicago , 1 11 i no i s 



AtterlDury » Ind iana 
Cleveland, Ohio^* 



Philadelphia # Perxnsylvania 



Keystone r Pennsylvania 
Atterbury # Indiana^ 
Pittsburgh » Pennsylvania"^ 



Pi ttstourgh , Pennsylvania 



Portland, Oreqon 



Keystone, Peruiuv Ivania 
Atterbury, Indiana^ 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania " 

Pcrtland, Oreqon^ 



Coed Center 



la 



Coed Cent'.T but only forr.alef; used stu-^.y 



Vfonc n it ^ c r, t: c r 



Men ' s Ccnte r 
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COMPLETED PRETEST 



1210 



No posttest attempt made (did not terminate, 

no status nocification received from DQL, etc. J 537 



QUALIFIED FOR POSTTEST 


673 


Could not locate for posttest 


137 


Not available for posttest 
(in army, jail, deceased, etc.) 


9 


Refused to take posttest 


7 


Interviewer fraud on posttest 


31 



COMPLETED POSTTEST 489 



Table 2-4 

Sample Size by Treatment Group a nd Sex 



Group 


Sex 


N 


Persisters 


Males 


103 




Females 


75 


Dropouts 


Males 


129 




Females 


93 


NoShows 


Males 


45 




Females 


"34 
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1515 Broadway 
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Delaware 
Mar>'land 
F^ennsvlvania 



Virginia 
Wesl Virginia 
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1371 Peachlrec Si reel, NF: 
Atlanta, C.a. 303eN 



Alabama 
^Horida 
(ieorgia 
Kcniucky 



Mississippi 
Norlfi Carolina 
South Carolina 
1 ennessee 



230 South Dearborn Street 
Chicago. 111. 60604 



Illinois 
Indiana 
Michigan 



Minnesota 
Ohio 

Wisconsin 



i Walnut Street 
Kansas City. Mo. 64106 



Iowa 
Kansas 



Missouri 
Nebraska 



Gnt fin Square Bldg. 
r>arias. Tex, 75202 



Arkansas 
Louisiana 
New Mexico 



Oklahoma 
Texas 



! Stout Street 
Denver, Colo. 80294 



450 Golden Gale Avenue 
San Francisco, Calif, 94102 



Colorado 
Montana 
North [Dakota 

An/ona 
Caiitornja 
Hawaii 
Nevada 



South Dakota 
Utah 

Wyoming 

American Samoa 
Guam 

Trust Terntory 



909 Pint Avenue 
Seattle, Wash. 981 74 



Alaska 
Idaho.-. 



Oregon 
Washington 
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